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REVIEWS 


Dramatic Scenes from Real Life. 
Morgan. 2 vols. 
Otley. 

Ir is too late, or too early, to write an article 

on the genius of this brilliant woman. An 

ultra-liberal, before liberals, as a party, ex- 
isted, her works were for many years the 
marked object for every creeping thing to 
spit its venom on. Times have changed ; 
but those whom interest has taught to veer 
round, think it becoming to maintain some 
show of consistency ;—and what subject so 
indifferent to a politician as literature, un- 
less indeed it be a dead emperor ?—and, 
accordingly, by continued abuse of Napoleon 
and Lady Morgan many a political rene- 
gade hopes to save his character. It would, 
however, be absurd to deny that Lady Mor- 
gan has given great offence to honest men 
of all parties: the conservatives, she must 
herself admit, have just grounds for their dis- 
like ; and the radicals, as they used contemp- 
tuously to be called, had surely no good 
reason for attaching themselves to her. The 
great battle which the latter had to fight, 
was against the prejudices of society. ‘ihe 
disputes now respect questions on which 
honest men may conscientiously differ ; but 
then, it was whether the one party were en- 
titled to offer an opinion at all. ‘I'wenty years 
ago reformers were hunted down in society 
as vulgar unwashed mechanicals, and any 
man who desired to live quictly and plea- 
santly, was obliged to be silent if he enter- 
tained opinions that now pass current all 

England over,—not because his opinions 

were ridiculous, but because they were dow ; 

and though he might not sanction this im- 

pertinent assumption, he was obliged to en- 

dure it: and it will hereafter be held as one 
of the strange characteristics of those times, 
that even the leading literary men affected 
this same aristocratic superciliousness; and 
many, whom genius had honourably raised 
from the very humblest ranks, wrote as if 
they were the élife of society, and threw scorn 
on all of the adverse party, many of whom 
were by birth their equals or superiors—if 
such distinctions be known, or the mention 
of them be tolerated when speaking of lite- 
rary men. Now, among the most aristocra- 
tic in taste and feeling, was Lady Morgan. 

She, therefore, repelled from her all parties ; 

she stood, and still stands, alone in the lite- 

rary world ; and, at a future day, it will go far 
to settle the question of her literary rank, 
that she gained for herself a European fame, 
in defiance of their avowed dislike. Never 
yet have her works been fairly tested—scorn 
and contempt, and the bitterest acrimony, 
have at times been poured out upon them ; 
yet, be it observed, as illustrating the same 
question, no critic has ever dared to pass 
them by with affected indifference, as if the 
writer were of the common herd. 

In the work before us, much of the same 
tact, talent, and shrewd observation, which 
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have ever distinguished the writer, is manifest 
enough—it is, indeed, light and trifling ; and 
she observes in the preface, 

“T frankly own to the public of the present day, 
that if I had anything to offer, more light and 
trifling, than the trifle I have the honour to lay 
at its feet, I should, of preference, have selected 
it,—not in presumption, but in deference to the 
great questions by which the world is occupied.” 


Upon this same subject, there is much 
worth listening to in the preface; and we 
shall quote one passage, because many will 
take a hint from an author, who would be 
deaf as the adder to advice from a critic :— 


“It is no easy matter to write up, or down, 
to the present state of British literature. It 
may seem ‘affectatious, look you,’ (as parson 
Hugh has it,) to say that literature is leisure ; 
but its existence, in its most palmy state, indi- 
cates an epoch in society, when the public have 
time to read, what authors have time to write. 
* * * Such, however, is not the present epoch. 
We are living in an era of transition. Changes 
moral and political are in progress. The frame 
of the constitution, the frame of society itself, 
are sustaining a shock, which, occupies all 
minds, to avert, or to modify; and the public 
refuses its attention to literary claimants, whose 
pretensions are not either founded on utility, or 
backed by the brilliancy or brevity of their ap- 
peals. Publishers and theatrical lessees, who 
complain of the times, overlook this fact. De- 
ceived by the stale philosophy of the little back- 
parlour behind the shop, or the old jargon of 
the green-room behind the scenes, they talk of 
bringing back the public taste; instead of fol- 
lowing its changes. There is no legitimate 
literature, as there is no legitimate drama. 
Those who would live by the world, must live 
in it, and with it; and adapt themselves to its 
form and pressure; for it is in vain that they 
attempt to force society to be amused, with what 
has ceased to be amusing. * * * 

“ Under this impression, be it false or true, I 
have ventured to bring forward a trifling com- 
modity, of no pretension, and of little impor- 
tance,—‘a homely thing, but a thing of my 
own,’—a thing that may be read running, or 
dancing, like a puff on a dead wall, or a senti- 
ment on a French fan. I have thrown the heavy 
ballast of narrative overboard, sunk the author ; 
and, loosing every rag of sail to the breeze, my 
bark may perhaps, (if the literary pirates and 
privateers do not, as usual, strive to run it down,) 
escape better, than nobler vessels, freighted 
with the fortunes of literary Casars, who steer 
right onward, for other epochs and better times.” 

This work is dramatic in form, but the 
stage directions, as in a drama they would be 
called, run to such length upon occasions, as 
to serve the purpose of a connecting narra- 
tive. There are three of these dramas—little 
cabinet pictures all of them. ‘The first, and 
by far the most important, is called ‘ Manor 
Sackville.” The subject is the endeavours of 
an English gentleman, who has succeeded to 
a large Irish estate, to conciliate all around 
him, and do his duty honestly as a resident 
landholder—the dramatic part is the brief 
history of his residence—for all parties unite 
in driving him out of the country. The 
second, called ‘The Easter Recess; or, the 








Tapestry Workers,’ is a scene from fashion- 

able life; and the third, ‘ Temper,’ from life 

in Russell Square. But as our readers, we 
know well, would infinitely prefer one line 
of illustration to twenty of comment, we shall 
at once make as long an extract as the late 
period at which the work has been received 
will admit. 

SCENE VIII. 

[A dreary sweep of country, making part of a wide, 
shelving slope, that descends into a billowy plain, 
at the foot of the barrier mountains of two coun- 
ties. The distant summit of Sleive-an-jaroin is 
seen rising in lofty grandeur, above a circlet of 
dense vapours, and catching the last red gleam 
of the setting sun.] 

“ Mr. Sackville.—What awful sublimity ! what 
savage desolation! The last touch of a moral 
interest, too, is given by that fine ruin before 
us,—the monument of a past and powerful super- 
stition! [4 short pause.) Whatis the name of 
those picturesque ruins, which lie on the edge 
of that gloomy water ? 

“ Mr. Galbraith, (with impatient peevishness.) 
—I see no ruins, Sir; the sharp wind has 
blinded me intirely. It’s a great pity we did 
not stay quietly at Sir Job’s, Mr. Sackville. We 
should be now sated at an iligant good dinner, 
with a roaring fire at our backs, instead of 
perishing alive in this wild place. 

“ Mr. Sack.—-Well, and so you will soon be 
seated at a good dinner. But do you not see 
those ruins before us to the left? Look at that 
high, pointed belfry,—at that fine gothic arch, 
with its beautiful stone-belted window, so deli- 
cately defined upon the fading light of the west. 

“ Mr. Galb., (obliged to see, as he approaches 
the spot.) —Why, Sir, I suppose it’s the ruins of 
the Abbey of Kilnailly. I know of no other in 
this wild savage place. We might as well have 
come by Sally Noggin; especially, as I now see 
that I took the ould military pass, which was cut 
in the ’98, instead of the new military road to 
the mountain barrack, which is newly-finished, 
and Lord Fitzroy’s men stationed in it. 

“ Mr. Sack. (cheeringly.)—Come, come; we 
have done very well. * * The drifting 
of those dense clouds, and the struggles of that 
young, watery moon through them, change the 
aspect of the mountains every moment. ’Tis 
quite magnificent!—the scenery of Macbeth! 
How nobly that ruined abbey gains on us as we 
advance! What perfect forms! It is curious 
that so extensive a monastery should have been 
placed in so wild a situation! In general, the 
monks seem to have constituted themselves into 
farming societies, and to have chosen the most 
fertile situations, for their agricultural pursuits. 

“ Mr. Galb. (bitterly, but gradually cheering.)— 
And do you know, Sir, why the monks of Kil- 
nailly chose this murdering spot? Because they 
were Carthusians, and never touched fleshmate ; 
and because that donny little lake produced thin, 
and produces to this day, the finest black trout 
of any lake in the country. It’s often the late 
Mr. Fitzgerald Sackville and myself spint a long 
summer’s day here, fishing them up, from the 
size of a pinkeen to twenty pounds weight. And 
look, Mr. Sackville, that little rivulet, that 
sparkles in the moonshine, and flows off the 
lake, under the abbey arch. Well, Sir, when 
the trout would refuse the bait or fly elsewhere, 
it’s in basketsful we’d catch them, just at the 
mouth of that strame, where the monks had 
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weirs, within a few feet of their own kitchin. 
Oh! they knew what they were about, I'll 
ingage. 
«« Mr. Sack. —What a discovery for Clarence 
Herbert! the most inveterate fisher since the 
immortal Izaac Walton. I'll havea tent pitched 
here, and a cold dinner sent out, the first favour- 
able morning. We'll have a delightful gipsey 
party. Lady Emily is so fond ofa gipsey party ! 
She is quite a child, in her young, fresh tastes. 

“« Mr. Galb. (emphatically. )—No, Sir, you'd 
better not; the place is changed now. I'd be 
sorry to see Lady Emily here, by night or by 
day. It is no place for her. It has a bad name, 
Mr. Sackville. The last tithe proctor of Mo- 
gherow, (a worthy fellow, and father of a fine 
family,) was murthered, under that very win- 
dow, you admire so much. It was autumn 
twelvemonth, about this time, Sir. He was 
taking the short cut, poor man ! as we have done, 
on his way home to Mogherow, when the mur- 
derers rushed from the hills, behind the abbey, 
dragged him to the ruins, murdered him, and 
threw his body into the lake, where it was food 
for the trout, many a day. [Sighs convulsively.] 

“ Mr. Sack. (with horror.)—Good God! Is 
every scene of this magnificent, this romantic 
country, to be the historic site of some crime,— 
of some atrocious deed, to blunt the hopes, 
and darken the imagination of Ireland’s best 
friends! 

“ Mr. Galb. (looking round timidly.)—Since 
thin, nobody has fished in the little lough of 
Kilnailly. But wouldn’t you like to step into 
the gig, Sir? 

“ Mr. Sack.—We had better walk on a little 
further, until we get into a smoother road. 
From the aspect of Sleive-an-jaroin, we cannot 
be very far from the new lodge of Manor Sack- 
ville. 

“ Mr. Galb.—About three miles, Sir. But 
now, Sir, that you have opened a new drive 
through the park, on the mountain side of your 
demesne, and that you are building that iligent 
fine gate, which, Mr. Cox says, is the grandest 
ever raised in the province, I hope you will get 
a presentment for this road. 

“ Mr. Sack.—I1 will lay down one at my own 
expense: for as it will be an accommodation to 
no one but myself, it would not be quite fair to 
lay it upon the county. 

“ Mr. Galb.—As you plaze, Sir, surely. But 
sure, Sir, hasn’t every gintleman a road round 
his demesne wall, (and wherever else may shoot 
his convanience,) presented for him as a matter 
of coorse? But [looking round him anxiously | it’s 
a wonder I don’t see an idaya of my man, ‘Tim 
Reynolds! I sint him on afore us, to pick up 
a little party of police, to meet us before night- 
fall. He has missed us, I fear, Sir. 

“ Mr. Sack.—Y ou did very wrong to part with 
him. I have more apprehension of the break- 
ing of your light gig, or the stumbling of your 
horse, than of anything, from which the police 
can save us. All iscalm here—silent and soli- 
tary, even to desolation ; save only those shrill 
gusts from the mountain, which sweep down 
through the glens, with such melancholy, but 
fine effect. We are safer here, Mr. Galbraith, 
than in your pet colony of Sally Noggin. These 
pauses in the storm are very fine! 

“ Mr. Galb.—Why, thin, I'd rather hear all 
the drums in the province, bating a travaillee 
about my ears, this blessed moment, than one 
of those banshee blasts. The Lord bless us! what 
noise was that? Didn’t you hear a whistle, Mr. 
Sackville, from behind the kiln, to the right? 
Christ preserve us! Amen! 

[Fumbles in his breast, and gets to the other side 
of the horse, to leave his right-hand free. ] 

“ Mr. Sack. (listening.)—I did hear some- 
thing through that blast. I believe we have 
flushed some curlews among the heather—aye, 
there they go. How shrill their scream is 





repeated by the mountain echoes! How Emily 

would enjoy this—I almost wish she were here. 

“ Mr. Galb.— Lady Emily here, Sir! I'd 
rather see a stout party of police. I'd take my 
oath, I heard a whistle, again. [Jn terror] Och! 
I know that whistle ! 

[ They walk on in silence ; Galbraith still leading 
his horse ; Mr. Sackville a little in advance. | 
“ Mr. Galb.—We had better get on, Sir— 

Look, Mr. Sackville! Do you see nothing un- 

der the abbey wall, to the left? 

“ Mr. Sack. (in an encouraging tone.)—I see 
a few miserable sheep grazing in the long rank 

ass. 

on Mr. Galb. (trembling excessively.)—And do 

you see nothing else, Sir? I would advise you 

to get into the gig. 

“ Mr. Sack. (putting up his glass.) —Yes, I see 
some poor wretch, guarding those sheep, and 
sheltering himself from the coming storm, under 
the archway. What a dreary station! 

“* Mr. Galb. (hurrying on, and speaking over his 
shoulder to Mr. Sackville, who is now in the rear.) 
—Humph! you had better get into the gig, sir. 

[The figure appears to move forward. } 

** Mr. Sack.—Why, Mr. Gaibraith, you are 
haunted by imaginary terrors. 

“ Mr. Galb. (fumbling in his breast.) —Who 
goes there? [Ina low voice] Mr. Sackville, you 
have your pistols about you, I take for granted. 

“ Mr. Sack. (laughing.)—What! to shoot the 
poor shepherd, and his sheep? No, I never 
carried arms about me, in my life. 

[The figure clears the ruins, and springing over a 
deep dyke on the read side, follows the gentle- 
men. | 
“ Mr. Galb. (affecting a stout manner.) —Who 

goes there! Have a care, friend—no nearer, if 

you plaze: we are armed—pass on. 

** A sullen and deep Voice.—You had better 
pass on yourself, Mr. Galbraith. 

“ Mr. Galb.—Och, Shane Sullivan, is that you? 
(aside—I know him, Mr. Sackville, the ruffian!) 
(aloud) Is that you Shane dhu, my man? 

“* Shane Sullivan, (walks abreast the gentlemen, 
with his hands behind his coat.)—It is Jerry 
Galbraith! 

* Mr. Galb. (in a soothing accent.) —What are 
you doing here at this time of the evening, 
Shane, my boy? 

“ Shane, (doggedly.)—My master’s business. 
—Every man to his calling. What brings your- 
self here, Mr. Galbraith ? 

“ Mr. Galb.—Don’t be offensive, don’t be of- 
fensive, Shane dhu: take a friend’s advice now, 
and go home. There’s a storm arising; so go 
to your cabin, man. It’s time for you to be at 
home. 

“ Shane.—My home! my cabin! What home 
have you, and your friend, Mr. Sampson, left 
me, Jerry Galbraith ?—Not so much as a shed 
to die under; nor a blanket to wrap the wife in, 
that ye turned into the high road!...... 

“ Mr. Galb.—Oh, Shane, you know well that 
was not my doing, anyhow. I give you my 
word, Shane, I’m sorry for what has happened, 
and will go and see your wife, and bring the 
dispensary doctor to her, to-morrow, if you'll 
call on me at Manor Sackville. 

“ Shane, (with fierce bitterness.)—See her! 
yes, you will meet her anyhow, afore long, sure 
enough. She lies there, among them ruins, in 
holy ground, now. The sod’s green that’s above 
her. 

“ Mr. Galb. (with a loud voice, and affected care- 
lessness.)—Hem! Mr. Sackville; the road is now 
smooth and passable. If you plaze, sir, we'll get 
in the gig. I see the lights of Manor Sackville 
quite plain now. 

“ Shane.—An this is the great Squire Sack- 
ville, is it? the king of the country! Troth and 
faith, then, Galbraith, better purtection you can’t 
travel with. 1’d advise your honour, howsom- 
dever, to drive ona bit. For there is a storm 





coming down .the mountain, that you mayn’t 

like, sir. [Significantly.] 

“ Mr. Galb. (in great agitation.)—Shane, don’t 
forget yourself intirely. I see, you’ve the drop 
in you, boy. Remember I’m a magistrate and 
chief constable. 

“ Shane-—Ha! ha! ha! ha! I wish you joy 
of your office, Jerry Galbraith. This is a fine 
time and a great place, to be a magistrate and a 
constable in. It will sarve you greatly now, sir, 
—Mr. Sackville, I'll throuble you to step an, 
Take the gig and drive home to your lady, God 
bless her. She has the blessing of the poor of 
the country with her. Mr. Galbraith and I have 
an ould bit of a reckoning togither, and the 
fewer witnesses the bether. 

“ Mr. Sack. ( firmly but mildly.)—Sullivan, you 
must be a brave fellow, for you are an Irishman, 
and your’s is not the country of cowardice. But 
it is the act of a coward, of the basest of cowards, 
to waylay an unprotected man; and it is the act 
of a fool, for purposes of hellish vengeance,—in 
requital of supposed, or real wrongs, to commit 
a crime, which forfeits your life, to the laws of 
your country in this world, and, according to 
the religion you profess, loses you for ever, in 
the world to come. 

“ Shane, ( furiously.) —My country !—a coun- 
try to starve and perish in! What laws are 
there for me; if, when, labouring to support a 
wife and five children, out of sixpence a day, 
paid me by that landshark there, for twelve 
hours’ work, I was unable to pay him his rint! 
and when I saw my wife turned to die on the 
road, and my childer driven for shelter to that 
ould kiln?—Forfeit my life! Oh! Mr. Sack- 
ville, is it joking you are? Why thin, it’s a 
great forfeit, surely; and long ago, I would 
have forfeited it by the murther of that villian 
there, and other villians like him; only that I 
should live to earn the childer their potatie. 
But it’s a folly to talk, Mr. Sackville—move an, 
if you plaze—I’m not a murtherer, Mr. Sack- 
ville, but I’m a man, God help me !—and so, 
there’s no murther in the case. But look ye, sir. 
The last of my childer lies dead of the typhus, 
in that kiln, without so much as a candle to 
wake her with: but I’ve frinds and cronies at 
hand, to wake her grandly before the moon sets, 
behind Sleive-na-jaroin, there: so, sir, there's 
no time to lose in parley. 

[Sullivan draws a blunderbuss from under his coat 
— Galbraith stands aghast. | 
“ Mr. Sack. (in great emotion. )—Sullivan! for- 

God’s sake; for your own, for mine—I cannot, 

will not, stand by and see a fellow-creature mur- 

dered! If money, if employment, and protec- 
tion.... Speak! what will satisfy you? 

“ Sullivan, (passing his arm through Mr. Sack- 
ville’s and leading him on a little.)—It’s too late, 
sir—what’s money to me? The mother, the 
wife, the childer, are all there! [Pointing to the 
ruins, with a wild laugh.] Och! there's that, 
far sweeter now than money, Misther Sackville! 
—but, naboclish move an, sir, —there’s the horse 
and gig, and the lights of Manor Sackville danc- 
ing before ye, and a fine house, and a fine wife 
waiting for you, and....Ha! [A pistol-shot is 
fired close to his ear. He catches hold of Mr. Sack- 
ville’s arm.| Well done, Galbraith, you mur- 
thering traitor !—but you are in the toils. Ha! 
ha! ha!— 

[4 rush of men, from the ruins and lime-kiln, now 
pours upon the spot. Galbraith is seized. The 
fierce, wild multitude, armed in various ways, 
surround the dying man. A shrill cry is set up 
of ‘ Down with the Sassenach !'—‘ To the lake 
with the land-shark!’—‘ Down with Gal- 
braith!’ Corxnenius BRIAN, a man of gigan- 
tic stature, and the leader of the party, stalks 
forward. | 
“ Corn. Brian.—Halt, I say, and pace. [ They 

draw up deferentially.] Let no man spake a 

word, nor raise an hand, till Shane Dhu Sulli- 
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van has said his last say. Honor, my vourneen, 

I'll take that musket from ye, now: and take 

this pike yourself. You may want it before 

moonset. 

“ Darby O’ Loughlin, (leaning on his pike, and 
looking mournfully at Sullivan.)—There’s no use 
in waiting; Shane Dhu’s gone—so up, and to 
work, boys. You know well, there’s no time 
to lose, and all’s ready. The Polis is on the 
shaughran, and th’ army will soon get the word. 

« Pat Doran.—O’ Loughlin’s right—what use 
in talk? Down with the English traitor; and 
this, for his man Jack. [Takes aim at Galbraith, 
who raises a shriek. Cornelius Brian strikes up 
the gun, which goes off in the air.] 

“ Corn. Brian, (savagely, and in a commanding 
voice.) —By him that made and saved me, the 
first of yez that moves a finger, till yez have 
your orders from me, or only touches an hair 
of the Sassenach’s head, till Sullivan spakes, is 
a dead man. What call have you to him, Pat 
Doran? Did he decaive you? Kill a Sasse- 
nach for yourself, and lave me my own. His 
blood be on my head, as mine is, or would have 
been, on his—but for God’s providence. And 
now, make way, boys: give a little air to Shane 
Dhu; see how he gasps; but he is as good as 
two dead men, yet. What bloody rag is that 
round his throat? 

“ Dan. O'Leary.—’Tis the gintleman’s hand- 
kerchief, I suppose. 

(Draws it off, and Honor snatches it.} 

“ Corn. Brian.—Give it to me, Honor. [He 
holds it up.) Look, boys; this is the flag of the 
night. It’s d}ed with the blood of the truest 
poor boy, that iver was hunted to ruin. Sullivan, 
my man [stoops over him], what’s your last will 
and wish? Spake, if ye can; and it shall be 
done. Name who has murdered you, Shane 
Dhu Machree. Don’t let us shed innocent 
blood, anyhow; but let justice be done—who 
is the murtherer ? 

“ Several Voicesx—Aye, aye—who is the mur- 
therer ? 

[Sullivan opens his eyes, and looks anxiously round; 
makes a convulsive effort to speak; and then 
with a hoarse and rattling voice, names Gal- 
braith, and dies. Several shots are fired. Gal- 
braith falls lifeless at the bottom of his gig. 

“ Pat. Doran.—Corney Brian, there is great 
work to be done yet. And what use of dragging 
the Boddah Sassenach,+ afther us? You're sworn, 
Corney. Down with him, and away. It’s well 
known that he’s a raal traitor. Mr. M‘Dermot 
said so, at the fair of Sally Noggin; and tould 
the boys of Kilcash-meeting, that he is no thrue 
friend to Ireland. 

“ Corn. Brian, (grimly.)—I know bether what 
he is than you, Pat Doran, or Mr. M‘Dermot 
either. But if he were the divil from hell, he’s 
mine. So Pat Doran, up with your own men 
to the kiln; and you, Mich Gaffney. Kelly and 
Delaney down to the heather with you. The 
party will soon be here that was to purtect 
Squire Galbraith and his honour. Padreen did 
his message well, I'll ingage, as well as Mr. 
Tim Reynolds would, for the life of him; and 
sorrow the message that murthuring informer 
will ever go agin. Now, boys, to your posts. 
I think I hear the trot of a horse; and there’s 
a dust rising on the road. Here, James Dolan; 
give us an helping hand with Mr. Sackville.— 
Gintlemin’s not used to leap dykes by moonlight, 
I'll ingage. [Dolan seizes Mr. Sackville’s left 
shoulder.) Honor, you'll guard the rare, my 
vourneen. I'll just step over the way to show 
O’Rouke’s altar to my frind and purtector, here; 
—who got me my repraive the day afther I was 
hanged, and ped me a visit in the black cell, 
with tears in his eyes, and traison in his heart. 
Now, my boys, to your bushes. I'll be back in 
a gifly—sorrow long I’m iver about a job that 


+ English churl. 





my heart’s in. Take off Sullivan's body to the 





kiln. Pace to his sowl! 
[A pause ; the men take off their hats and cross 
themselves. ] 

“ Brian, (in a low and feeling voice.) —We'll 
wake him to-night with his child. We may 
have more to carry with thim to th’ abbey before 
our work is done.” 








1. Poems : by Lady Emmeline Stuart Wort- 
ley. London: Murray. 

2. Ithymed Plea for Tolerance. In Two 
Dialogues. With a Prefatory Dialogue. 
London: Moxon. 

3. Poems: by Hartley Coleridge. 
Bingley. 


Leeds: 


We have tied up these three poetical works 
in a garland for our readers to look at. ‘The 
flowers which compose them are of various 
kinds, and not unmingled with weeds. From 
Murray we have roses and lilies, a few snow- 
drops, with some sprigs (we grieve to say it,) 
of artificial jasmine: Moxon has given us 
thistles in bloom, branches of hawthorn, with 
more prickles than blossom; and 
Myrrh, sweet bleeding in the bitter wound; 

while from Leeds we have flowers of the 
fairest hue and the sweetest odour—beauti- 
ful to the eye, soft to handle, and sweet to 
smell. In truth, the country volume has so 
much of the true inspiration of the muse 
about it—so much of the free, unconstrained 
language of poesie—that it merits, if we had 
room, a disquisitional critique to itself: the 
Dover Street book is of a sharp and satiric 
nature, with some city-like boldness about 
it: while the Albemarle Street tome speaks 
in a manner elegant and courtly, as becomes 
a lady and a bookseller famed for works 
fashionable and elegant. 

The poems of Lady Emmeline Stuart 
Wortley, sixty-four in number, are written 
on such subjects as accident rather than 
meditation supplies. The longest is the best: 
‘The Unloved of Earth’ has some striking 
passages :— 

Where shall the unloved of earth abide, 
’Midst all its pomp, and power, and pride ? 
Where find one hope to soothe or bless 
A heart divorced from happiness ¢ 
Where pity or protection seek, 
O’erborne by life’s storms, wild and bleak— 
To all its changeful skies exposed, 

Its blessings all against them closed ? 
What emblem sad enough may be, 

For shadowing forth their destiny ? 

Hath Nature, through her regions old, 
Aught that may their dark fates unfold ? 
A tlower with its heart-leaf unveiled, 

By every frost and blight assailed— 

A bird forsaken in the nest, 

When all its tribes are gay and blest— 

A broken shell from ocean torn, 

Its music hush’d, its splendour shorn— 

A lone star from its orbit driven— 

An exile from its native heaven! 

O! ye unloved ones of the earth ! 

A bitter boon hath been your birth; 

That bitter boon ye must receive, 
Without redress—without reprieve. 

A thonsand wormwood-springs are straying, 
Where your lone course ye are delaying; 
A thousand nightshade-bowers entwining, 
Where ye, th’ o’erwearied, are reclining. 
And spells of deadliest power are cast, 
O’er all your future, present, past ; 

And many a strange bewildering haze 
Misleads ye in life’s lengthening maze. 
For you—for you, the blue pale air 

Hath haunting whispers of despair ; 

A sorrowing murmur thrills the breeze, 
A shadow broods ’mongst flowering trees ; 
In music’s heavenliest tone a sigh 
Troubles the deep mid-harmony ; 

Ye hear the breathings of farewell, 

Soon as the summer lights the dell! 


The poem to the Lark has many natural 
and forcible lines ; nor are the verses on the 
splendid landscapes of John Martin without 
passages of true rapture and good taste. 

The author of the ‘Rhymed Plea for 
Tolerance’ is a poet of another stamp, as 
we have already intimated. It is related, 
that when Clovis heard for the first time 
of the Atonement of Christ, he felt the 
benefit of the sacrifice so little, that he 
exclaimed, ‘‘O had I been there with my 
valiant Franks!” In like manner, our poet 
is so enraptured with Religious Tolerance, 
that he forgets the cause of the coming of 
Jesus, and how he suffered that we might 
be saved; for he exclaims, in his preface: 
“ But be it remembered, that had such a 
spirit been more fully poured into earlier or 
later ages, Christ and Socrates had not died 
by hemlock and the cross.” He speaks 
more to our liking in verse : there is much— 
too much truth in his account of the poetry 
of these latter days of rhyme :— 

That sister-reign is o’er ; and, queen sublime, 
Fancy alone now rules each realm of rhyme ; 
Throng in her train, loves, hatreds, tears, and sighs, 
Tremors and vows, and oaths and ecstasies, 

That, fierce by turns, or languishingly fine, 

Burn, shiver, sob, and thrub thro’ every line. 

On as I read, what marvel, if perplext— 

Now by half phrases, now half meanings vext ; 

Now by descriptions tired, that find no close, 

Now strained by unimaginable woes ; 

’Mid flickering lights, to no one focus brought ; 

’Mid mirage miste, still baffling thirsty thought; 

And nightmare fantasies from drowsy grot, 

And far similitudes that liken not; 

Where, style and story, all is wild or dim 

As Pythian oracle or Orphic hymn ; 

What marvel if my wondering spirit seem 

To drift amid the fragments of a dream, 

And mocked by moony mysteries all too long, 

Crave the clear sense of Pope’s and Dryden's song. 

There is nerve as well as wholesome satire 
in many parts of the poem: we like the 
following :— 

Yet, I re-echo, when by shame unawed, 

Some bold intruding villain stalks abroad— 

Honour and right who counts as things of straw, 

Evading, or perhaps above, the law ; 

Some pretor knave, half India in his purse, 

Some royal favourite, a nation’s curse ; 

Who, not content to nourish hates—his own— 

Crawls to his prince’s ear, and taints the throne ; 

Some statesman, chafed at liberty’s least word, 

Whose will would change the pandects for the sword ; 

Some patriot, reckless the mad crowd to drive 

On danger’s brink, if he thenceforth may thrive ; 

Some muck-worm prelate, earthly gains made sure, 

Who leaves a bloated million from the poor ; 

Some title-hunting judge, whose slanting sight 

Can blink a tyrant wrong, or wrest a right— 

Shifting th’ unsteady scales from hour to hour, 

Or crushing freedom with the mace of power; 

Him,—and that worst corruption as 1 name, 

The kindling passion almost bursts to flame; 

Him let the verse with eager bate pursue, 

Till seized, and bound, and dragged to public view, 

Beneath the avenging scourge he writhe at length, 

And own that satire hath her hour of strength. 

The language is often concise, the lines 
are generally flowing, and the author some- 
times reminds us of the classic days of satire, 
when Pope and Young wrote upon folly and 
crime, 

We open the volume by Hartley Coleridge 
with much pleasure ; for he is not only come 
of a good kind, but is a poet of more than 
common powers ;—-of this he seems not him- 
self to be aware ; for in his preface he startles 
us by saying, “‘ No man can know of himself 
whether he is, or is not, a poet.” This, we 
apprehend, is a mistake. All the great poets 
of our own nation—Milton, Dryden, Pope, 
Burns, and others, were conscious of the light 
from heaven within them, and knew them- 
selves to be poets, and said so: we have a 
book with “ Robert Burns, Poet,’’ written on 





the title-page in the year 1786, by the bard’s 
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own hand. Had Hartley said, that no poet 
could tell whether he would live in the future 
as a poet or not, we should have understood 
him. We gladly turn to the verse. Words- 
worth cannot be otherwise than gratified 
with the honours paid him in this fine 
sonnet :— 


There have been poets that in verse display 

The elemental forms of human passions : 

Poets have been, to whom the fickle fashions 
And all the wilful humours of the day 

Have furnish’d matter for a polish’d lay: 

And many are the smooth elaborate tribe 

Who, emulous of thee, the shape describe, 

And fain would every shifting hue pourtray 

Of restless Nature. But, thou mighty Seer! 
*Tis thine to celebrate the thoughts that make 
The life of souls, the truths for whose sweet sake 
We to ourselves and to our God are dear. 

Of Nature’s inner shrine thou art the priest, 
Where most she works when we perceive her least. 


There is such lyrical flow in the following 
beautiful song, that we cannot well refrain 
from chanting while quoting it :— 

’Tis sweet to hear the merry lark, 
That bids a blithe good-morrow ; 
But sweeter to hark in the twinkling dark, 
To the soothing song of sorrow. 
Oh nightingale! What doth she ail? 
And is she sad or jolly? 
For ne’er on earth, was sound of mirth 
So like to melancholy. 


The merry lark, he soars on high, 
No worldly thought o’ertakes him ; 
He sings aloud to the clear blue sky, 
And the daylight that awakes him. 
As sweet a lay, as loud, as gay, 
The nightingale is trilling ; 
With feeling bliss, no less than his, 
Her little heart is thrilling. 


Yet ever and anon, a sigh, 
Peers through her lavish mirth ; 

For the lark’s bold song is of the sky, 
And hers is of the earth. 

By night and day, she tunes her lay, 
To drive away all sorrow ; 

For bliss, alas! to night must pass, 
And woe may come to-morrow. 


Many of the short poems are remarkably 
good. The twin sonnets called ‘ Who is the 
Poet?’ and ‘The Use of a Poet,’ will not be 
quoted now for the last time :— 


Who isthe Poet? Who the man whose lines 
Live in the souls of men like household words? 
Whose thought, spontaneous as the song of birds, 
With eldest truth coeval, still combines 

With each day’s product, and like morning shines, 
Exempt from age? ’Tis he, and only he, 

Who knows that Truth is free, and only free,— 
That Virtue, acting in the strict confines 

Of positive law, instructs the infant spirit 

In its best strength, and proves its mere demerit 
Rooted in earth, yet tending to the sky,— 

With patient hope surveys the narrow bound, 
Culls every flower that loves the lowly ground, 
And fraught with sweetness, wings her way on high. 





A thousand thoughts were stirring in my mind, 

That strove in vain to fashion utterance meet, 

And each the other cross’d—swift as a fleet 

Of April clouds, perplexed by gusts of wind, 

hat veer, and veer, around, before, behind. 

Now History pointed to the customed beat, 

Now Fancy’s clue unravelling, led their feet 

Through mazes manifold, and quaintly twined. 

So were they straying—so had ever stray’d ; 

Had not the wiser poets of the past 

The vivid chart of human life display’d, 

And taught the laws that regulate the blast, 

Wedding wild impulse to calm forms of beauty, 

And making peace ’twixt liberty and duty. 

Hartley Coleridge is a disciple of the school 

of nature, falsely called of ‘the Lakes”; 
and though he reminds us often of the emi- 
nent bard whose name he bears, and of a 
greater still, Wordsworth, he has merit suf- 
ficient of his own to entitle him to a place 
among the true poets of the land—a tribe far 
from numerous. The freshness of nature is 
visible in his verse; observations all his own 
often occur; and we are frequently called on 
to stop and admire a new and striking image 
which rose on the poet’s mind among the 
mountains and vales of the north of England. 





We are glad to see young poets of hope and 
promise making their appearance : there are 
none, it is true, likely to make us forget, even 
for a moment, the living fathers of verse ; but | 
it is something to know that the light of 
poetry will not be extinguished at once. 





Les Cent-et-Une Nouvelles Nouvelles des 
Cent-et-Un. Vol. I. Paris: Ladvocat ; 
London, Dulau & Co. 

We have received the first volume of this 

new publication at too late a period in the 

week, to do more than cast a hasty glance 
over its contents ; and that glance enables us 
to inform our readers, that we shall return 
to it at more leisure and greater length. The | 
work opens well. The present volume con- 
tains eleven clever papers, and is, as concerns | 
its embellishments and general “getting-up,”’ | 
an improvement upon the ‘ Livre des Cent- | 
et-Un.’ We will give our readers a speci- | 
men of its literary merit on some future oc- 
casion; and in the meantime must content 
ourselves, by asking our wandering country- 
men, if they recognize the truth of the picture | 
contained in the following passage (somewhat | 
of a caricature, we trust,) and giving them | 
the benefit of the hint which it conveys :— 
You imagine that modern Europe, serious, 
administrative, and utterly wearied as it is, has 
not its burlesque points of view. You are mis- 
taken. ‘To the vast monarchy of Napoleon, 
has succeeded a mingling of all people, a con- 
fusion of all races, a veritable Tower of Babel, 
fruitful in grotesque incidents. The English 
have spread themselves over Italy. Their ce- 
remony and their stateliness have jostled the 
nonchalance and sprightliness of Rome and Ve- 
nice. The amusing point in this irruption of | 
Great Britain upon Europe is, the perfect con- 
fidence with which the English exhaled their | 
follies in every direction, without having the | 
slightest suspicion of the ridicule which attached | 
to them. We, French, remember well, the 
satisfaction with which, all sore as we were with | 
our defeat, we rallied poor John Bull. With 








the Neapolitans and Romans, il Signor Inglese | 
replaced Polichinello. Truly, these English 
have paid dearly, in the coin of ridicule, for the | 
empire which they have arrogated to themselves | 
over modern nations. 

“You cannot imagine,” said a Florentine of | 
talent to me, “how many an amusing evening 
has been afforded us, how many a happy epigram 
furnished by these British colonies, which are 
received each year at Florence; what legacies 
of droll stories, their residence amongst us has 
bequeathed. They made, in truth, a strange pic- 
ture, with their yellow gloves, and their eti- 
quette, still perfectly feudal, and their starched 
manners, the whole mingled with a false enthu- 
siasm, classic and poetic. The irony which is 
a natural characteristic of the Florentine people, 
was delighted to let them take their own way, 
and pay for it; and the love of money, which is 
another of our distinctive characteristics, found 
excellent account in this harvest of gold, ac- 
companied by this harvest of the ridiculous. 
Oh! the wind-fall that they were to us! These 
English arrived, for the most part, with their 
admiration all ready cut and dried. Their pre- 
meditated enthusiasm could find nothing to 
which to attach itself; and their disappointment, 
I assure you, was great. When they beheld our 
churches without ornaments, and our palaces 
like prisons—you should have seen them with 
their arms crossed, and their brows raised, on 
the banks of the slimy Arno, the poetry of 
which they in vain sought to find out. ‘ It is 
really very fine!’ cried they, ata venture. And 


| natural condition. 





then, to avoid the necessity of belieing them- 


selves any further, they consoled themselves for 
their fatigue and their constraint, by means of 
routs, masquerades, whims, and duels; trans. 
planting the fashionable life of the loungers of 


| Bond Street, to the side of the tomb which 


holds the ashes of Dante. 

“The true poetic beauty of Florence escaped 
them. The inventive genius of man is every- 
where breathed over this town. Art, here, is 
everything. Before it nature lies down sub- 
dued. This city is the greatest monument that 
the impulse of the middle ages has left. Ajj 
this, they could not feel ; and their communion 
with nature and art, like their communion with 
men, was full of ignorance and affectation.” 





Recherches d’ Anatomie Transcendante, §c, 

Par M. Serres.+ 
Ir was shown in our former notice, that deve- 
lopement takes place from the circumference 
towards the centre, and that arrest of it is a 
common cause of monstrosity ; also, that in 
consequence of the metamorphoses under- 
gone by the human frame in its progression 
towards perfection, this arrest often repro- 
duces one of the forms proper to inferior 
animals. We shall proceed to give one or 
two more examples of this assertion. 

Most of our organs are double, and placed 
one on each side of the median line; and 


| those on the median line, though now single, 


were originally formed double, but the parts 
growing in towards each other, united and so 
became one. This median line is pretty dis- 
tinctly marked in the human body, and may 
be traced in the ridge between the eyebrows, 
in the furrow from the nose to the upper lip, 
in the dimple on the chin, and finally in that 
generally closer attachment of the skin to 
the subjacent parts which prevails along the 
centre of the front of the body—a closeness 
of attachment so great, that it often limits 
the progress of a dropsy, which it is not un- 
usual to see thus confined entirely to one 
side of the body, while the other is in its 
Behind, this median line 
is well marked by the spine, and if we sup- 
pose a plane continued from one of these 
lines to the other, this will be the median 
plane of the body, towards which all growth 
takes place. Now the palate-bones growing 
from each side of this plane to meet in the 
centre, should they by any chance be checked 
in their advance, a deficiency of the palatine 
vault would be the consequence, the soft 
parts around would fall in, and that form of 
monstrosity result, which, from its being the 
natural state in one of the lower animals, is 
commonly known by the name of hare-lip. 
The monstrosity is sometimes caused by 
the developement of only one side of an 
organ, while the other remains stationary, 
and as this produces a destruction of symme- 
try, the monster is always of the most frightful 
kind, resembling nothing in nature, all whose 
works are symmetrical and harmonious. 
Connected with this, we may notice the ob- 
servation, that no one has ever considered 
as a beauty, any variety of figure produced 
by monstrosity ; and this bears on the much 
disputed question of a standard of taste, in- 
asmuch as it shows that by the tacit consent 
of all mankind, there are certain bounds 
Quos ultra citraque nequit rectum. 
The next point in which man is found, at 
one period of his existence, to resemble the 








+ This continuation of the review which appeared in 
No. 294, has been delayed by illness. 
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lower animals, will appear to our readers 
rather singular. Up to the third month of 
his foetal existence, that is, while his brain is 
successively assuming the forms observed in 
the ascending scale of animals, every man 
has a tail,— 

But what is still remarkable is, that the 
caudal prolongation has but an ephemeral ex- 
istence, like all the organic resemblances of the 
embryo. It disappears in the course of the third 
month; and it is from this period that man, 
leaving behind him all organized beings, ad- 
vances with rapid steps towards the organic 
types peculiar to his own constitution. 


The persistence of this appendage of his 
youth, which would have been so valuable 
to Lord Monboddo, is of very rare occurrence. 
Pliny, indeed, tells us of a whole nation in 
India, “ who had long hairy tails, and ran 
with amazing swiftness,” but there is scarcely 
a fable in natural history, that cannot be 
traced to some of Pliny’s voluminous compi- 
lations. We may the more wonder how our 
countryman, the talented and cautious Har- 
vey, should have allowed himself to relate a 
similar story, though he does not fail to give 
his authority. ‘A certain surgeon,” he 
says, “a man of honour, and well known to 
me, returning from Eastern India, assured 
me, that in a mountainous part of the island 
of Borneo, remote from the sea, there dwells 
a race of people with tails; and that he him- 
self had seen one of them caught with great 
difficulty, (sunt enim sylvicolz,) whose tail, 
thick and fleshy, measured a span in length.” 
Some sensible naturalists suggested that these 
Indian voyagers had mistaken apes for men ; 
but so far was Arnobius from considering 
such an appendage as at all disgraceful to 
humanity, that he wrote a book, to prove 
that Jupiter, the father of the gods, must have 
had a tail! 

Great expectations, however, were enter- 
tained, about six years ago, that this long 
sought for variety had at last been found. 
In the summer of 1827, a man presented 
himself at the Queen’s County Infirmary, 
Maryborough, Ireland, to be relieved from 
the inconvenience arising from a protube- 
rance at the end of his vertebral column, 
which, though he could not wag it, looked 
marvellously like a tail. Doctor Jacob de- 
scribes, most humorously, his anxiety to 
establish, from this specimen, the new variety 
of “ Homo ferus, caudatus, Hibernus,” in 
such a way as to satisfy the most romantic 
ideas of the cockneys about the “ vild Hirish.” 
But, alas! our brightest hopes must fade: 
the protuberance being removed, and care- 
fully examined, proved only a simple instance 
of monstrosity by excess,—there having been 
an attempt made at the production of a third 
leg, which had failed for want of matter; 
some of the small bones of the foot, however, 
were so far formed as to be distinctly recog- 
nized, while all resemblance to vertebra, of 
which the tail should consist, was totally 
wanting. The only other case we shall 
mention is attested by the French physicians 
Percy and Laurent. The subject, in this 
instance, was a young lady of Besancon, 
who, having arrived at maturity without any 
inconvenience or suffering, perceived, for the 
first time in her seventeenth year, that there 
was an undue prolongation of the spinal 
column; and, as her tail speedily became 
cocked, she was thereby entirely prevented 
from resting on her back. Not liking her 





new acquisition, “la tristesse s’empara de 
cette jeune personne; on cessa de la voir 
dans le monde, ot auparavant elle avait 
brillé par sa gaité, ses talens, et sa beauté.” 
In this melancholy situation of affairs, the 
professors of medicine, Athalin and Rougnon, 
were called in. They prescribed pills and 
a potion, with the mineral waters of Bressang 
and Plombiéres, but, unfortunately, without 
any effect in diminishing her tail, which con- 
tinued to grow and flourish. The surgeons, 
Acton and Vacher, were next consulted, and 
at once proposed the amputation of the offend- 
ing part; but the poor young lady not relish- 
ing the operation, and finding herself pain- 
fully the object of public curiosity, at last 
retired into a convent, where she hoped to 
bury herself, her sorrows, and her tail in 
obscurity. It was, however, otherwise fated : 
misfortune “had marked her for her own.” 
An epidemic fever reached the convent; our 
young cenobite was attacked, and, during the 
long delirium that followed having lain much 
on her back, the consequence was (Dr. Arnott’s 
floating bed not having been then known), 
that a gangrenous ulcer formed on the top 
of her tail. It was under these circumstances 
that Doctors Percy and Laurent were called 
to assist, and thus gained an opportunity of 
examining and reporting on this much dis- 
puted part; which they satisfied themselves 
was nothing more than an exostosis, or super- 
fluous growth of bone, remarkable only for 
its position, and probably formed by an en- 
larged spinous process of one of the lower 
vertebrae. But we must cease this puppyish 
amusement of hunting after our own tails, 
and return to our author, to learn some more 
of the laws according to which the body errs 
from Nature’s fair proportions. 


The farther parts are removed from the 
centre the more they are subject to variation : 
and this holds good, not only as regards irre- 
gular formations in the human kind, but as 
regards the regular external differences to be 
observed in the genera and species of the 
animal kingdom. 


Indeed, Comparative Anatomy places us on 
the way to this rule of variation. The organs 
of animals are variable and different exactly in 
proportion as their position is eccentric. Thence 
the infinite varieties of zoological characters: 
those varieties are already less observable in the 
sub-cutaneous muscles, and still less so in the 
deep muscles. The bones have a nearer resem- 
blance than the muscles, and the central viscera 
than the bones. Whatever may be the organic 
system under consideration, the differences are 
at the circumference, and the resemblances at 
the centre. [This sentence, we may observe, 
en passant, shows the perfection of anatomical 
classification.] Of this we may judge by a 
single example: all anatomists agree as to 
the bony pieces which occupy the centre of the 
head of fishes, while they all differ in the deter- 
mination of those which form its circumference. 

Embryogeny reproduces those characters: 
for whilst the primitive forms of the heart and 
cerebro-spinal axis (brain and spinal marrow, 
with the parts that protect them) are analogous 
in all the classes, the periphery of these beings 
is so different, that each of them preserves the 
type which is peculiar to it. Thus, the embryo 
of the reptile does not repeat the form of the 
embryo of the fish at the time that its brain is 
ichthyo-morphous. The embryo of the bird is 
neither reptile nor fish at the periods when its 
brain reproduces the forms proper to those 
classes. Finally, the embryo of man is always 
map, though his cerebro-spinal axis assumes, 





transitorily, the encephalic forms of the inferior 
classes. 

This greater tendency to variation at the 
external parts, M. Serres looks on as a con- 
sequence of the law of developement from 
the circumference towards the centre. This 
explanation has been contested by Sir Charles 
Bell, who, we think more philosophically, 
refers it to the greater uniformity of the 
functions of the central organs through the 
different classes; while external modifying 
circumstances—such as differences in food, 
in locality, in the media inhabited, &c.—nes 
cessitate corresponding changes in the organ- 
which are external, or placed on the surface 
Thus, in all vertebrated animals a certain 
system of circulation is required,—a certain 
power of digesting foreign bodies, and ren- 
dering them part of the individual body,— 
a certain constitution of the nervous centre, 
from which volition must arise, and to which 
mee ee is referred; therefore the organs 

y which these functions are performed—the 
heart, the stomach, the brain, and spinal 
marrow—must bear a certain analogy to 
each other in all the classes of this extensive 
division. But these organs occupy or ap- 
proach the central plane of the body. On 
the contrary, some classes inhabit the earth, 
some the air, and some the water; some feed 
on animals, some on vegetables; some are 
solitary, some gregarious; some have their 
dwelling beneath the tropical sun, and some 
amidst the polar snows. Hence, of necessity, 
arises the endless variety of the external or- 
gans with which they are provided; hence 
the talon, the hoof, the wing, the fin; hence 
the deadly fang to rend its prey, or the scis- 
sor-like incisors to crop the herbage of the 
verdant plains; and hence the thousand alter- 
ations and adaptations of these organs—so 
beautiful, so suited to the nature, the habits, 
and instincts of the creatures to which they 
belong, that the diligent observer of nature 
is overwhelmed at once with astonishment 
and delight: in the fulness of his heart he 
exclaims, “ Wonderful are thy works; in 
wisdom hast thou made them all!” 

Whichever explanation we may adopt of 
this very interesting question, the utility of 
the law, as regards us, is obvious. Were ani- 
mals distinguishable only by anatomical dif- 
ferences—were the varieties in the centre, 
and the resemblances at the surface, it would 
be impossible for us to tell such animals as 
are noxious from such as are useful, while 
such distinction could be of advantage; the 
wolf might dwell in the sheepfold, for the 
= of the shepherd would fail to recognize 

m. 

We find we said too much when we pro- 
mised to give a sketch of M. Serres’ theory ; 
as yet we have only taken a few of his gene- 
ral laws, supplied them with comment, and 
explained them by example. Indeed, to 
render the second part of his work—that on 
monsters by excess—at all intelligible, con- 
stant reference is necessary to the beautiful 
— by which it is accompanied. We must, 

owever, before concluding, say a few words 
relative to the singular being, to explain 
whose formation the work is more particu- 
larly devoted. 

In the growth of an organ, we have shown 
that it may originally have been double, 
though in its adult and normal state it is 
single; that its parts approaching each other 
may mutually penetrate, dovetail into each 
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other, and finish by the formation of an in- 
dividual organ. Now, our readers will easily 
conceive, that this may take place with re- 
spect to two similar organs, if brought suffi- 
ciently near; and that thus, in the case of 
twins, any organ,—say, for instance, the 
liver of one may grow into the liver of the 
other, and thus an organic connexion take 
place, the result of which will be a double 
monster; while other circumstances, such as 
position, the situation of the connexion, or 
the pressure thereby produced on the vessels 
running to certain parts, may determine that 
the monster should be single in its upper 
parts, with four lower extremities; or, on the 
contrary, should have but two lower extre- 
mities, while the head, chest, and arms should 
be all doubled. Now, this is nearly a de- 
scription of Ritta-Christina. 

This connexicn or fusion of organs may 
take place almost anywhere, and seems de- 
pendent on position. Some are united in 
front, as was the case with the Siamese 
youths, in whom there was reason to believe 
the connexion very superficial. Some are 
united by the back, as was the case with 
Helen and Judith, the Hungarian girls, whose 
story is so beautifully related by Buffon, 
always delightful, though often erroneous. 
Others are united by the back of the head, 
the top of the head, the spine, or, finally, 
which is most common, by the anterior or 
lateral part of the chest or the pelvis ;—and 
this again brings us back to Ritta-Christina, 
whose case this was. 

This singular (we should rather say double) 
infant was born at Sassari, in Sardinia, March 
12, 1829. Soon after, she was brought to 
Paris, and submitted to the public curiosity, 
which, we have before said, was extreme. 
The exposure, however, proved too much for 
so delicate a frame; the infant languished, 
and died the 23rd of November, having lived 
eight months and some days. 

At first sight, as the infant lay in its cradle, 
one would have pronounced it two twin sisters 
lying side by side. Their physiognomy had all 
the engaging expression of their age; that of 
Christina was more lively and joyous; that of 
Ritta had the melancholy print which, in an 
infant, always indicates debility and suffering. 
Ritta smiled rarely when feeding, and showed 
little anxiety for the breast, even when the in- 
tervals were much prolonged. Christina, on 
the contrary, frequently sought it, and drank 
With avidity. It is known, that during this act, 
infants have the habit of moving about their 
Kittle feet and hands when their limbs are free : 
these movements took place simultaneously in 
the two legs when the two sisters were at the 
breast ; they were confined to one leg when only 
one of them was taking food. We see already 
that each infant had an inferior extremity be- 
longing to itself, for each of the extremities 
appeared submitted to the government of the 
head corresponding to it. 

Further observation showed, that in the 
exercise of three principal functions of life— 
nutrition, respiration, and circulation—their 
duality was reduced to individuality. It 
was not so, however, with sensation. Each 
having its distinct brain and spinal marrow; 
the perceptions of each were also distinct. 

If you tickled the left foot, Christina smiled 
and moved her leg—Ritta appeared unconscious 
of the sensation. If, on the other hand, you 
tickled the right foot, it was Ritta who answer- 
ed, and Christina who remained quiet. If they 
were asleep, the head answering to the foot 


tickled awoke ; both heads awoke, if both feet 
were touched at the same time. 

We thus see that both shared in those 
common functions which were necessary for 
their common existence; while each was 
endowed separately with that sensibility 
which ensured its individual comfort and 
preservation. But we have got on the verge 
of technical anatomy, and we must cease. 
We tear ourselves unwillingly from a work 
which is beautiful in its style, and philoso- 
phic in its views; which founds its theory 
on the multitude of its facts, and bases its 
speculations on the most extended acquaint- 
ance with nature. It does honour to the 
already celebrated name of M. Serres; and 
though we have withheld our assent from 
some of its speculations, as not yet sufficiently 
sroved, we shall have much failed of our 
intent, if we have not conveyed to the reader 
some portion of the interest with which we 
perused the work. 








Major’s Cabinet Gallery of Pictures. 


We have, under the head of Fine Arts, duly 
noticed the progress of this very cheap and 
beautiful work ;—but an interest attaches to 
it distinct from the merit of the engravings, 
—the accompanying descriptions by Allan 
Cunningham. These we have always read 
with great pleasure; and now that our double 
numbers have put us a little in advance of 
the publishers, we shall avail ourselves of the 
opportunity to string together some few of 
those characteristic descriptions, and shrewd 
general observations, which we have from 
time to time marked for quotation. Speak- 
ing of a landscape of G. Poussin’s, Mr. Cun- 
ningham observes— 

«« Neither the graver nor the pen can do jus- 
tice to such a production, and when we examined 
the painting in the collection of Robert Ludgate, 
Esq. we felt how unable we were to describe its 
transparent colours, or give any idea of its har- 
monious splendour. As we looked on it we felt 
more than ever, how closely poetry and painting 
are allied: but the beauty of true poetry no art 
can effectually embody, and the beauty of true 
painting can neither be described in poetry nor 
prose. The best painter never fell further below 
Milton and Shakspeare in expressing their sen- 
timents, than the ablest writer falls below the 
noblest painting in explaining it.” 

The following is itself a picture :— 

* Water-mills are favourite subjects with pain- 
ters and poets. There is something attractive 
and picturesque in a mill in motion. The water 
descending upon the outer wheel, the machinery 
revolving, the white round grain running in above 
and coming out in meal below, the dusty miller 
watching his wheels moving and his maidens 
sifting the seeds or chaff from the flour, toge- 
ther with the pleasing din and agreeable sight 
of running water, the dust issuing in gusts from 
crevice and wicket, and the sudden cessation of 
sounds melodious, or otherwise, when the task 
is performed, all unite in forming a picture ad- 
dressed both to mind and eye. Nor is the scene 
around the mill of inferior interest: the shell- 
ing-hill is at hand whitened over with husks; 
broken mill-stones lie about; one forms a rude 
bridge over the race or trough that conducts 
the water to the outer wheel, others are sunk 
nigh the door as pavement, while perhaps the 
last pair which fulfilled their term of service 
lean against the wall along with fragments of 
discarded machinery. Then there is the kiln 
where the corn is dried, with its cow! above 
| which turns with the wind; the kilnman too, 
| as black as the miller is white, lying sidelong 








watching the result of his fire or turning the 
warming grain on pierced iron plates, or more 
perilous still, upon straw. If to this we add 
cocks and hens to the shelling-hill, ducks to 
the mill-dam and a vagrant boy trying to lure 
the suspicious trouts with a hook and worm, we 
may consider the chief features of the scene as 
complete.” 

Of Claude and his Landscapes. —* In his youth 
he found his way to Rome, and endeavoured in 
the academy to acquire a knowledge of the hu- 
man figure; he succeeded to a certain degree, 
but never excelled; and his compositions carry 
with them the reproach of being the work of 
various hands. In truth the wonderful beauty 
of his landscapes requires loveliness equal or 
superior to that of the Apollo and the Venus; 
his ground seems fit only to be touched by ce- 
lestial feet, and his air to be fanned by heavenly 
wings. His pictures are in all things poetical ; 
no one on a journey ever sees a scene which 
recalls Claude; we behold him sometimes in 
the summer skies, when 

The air is mild, the wind is calm, 

The stream is smooth, the dew is balm, 
but we know of nothing earthly so passing fair 
and lovely as his views of temples, streams, and 
valleys. 

“ Let no one however suppose that he found 
all this excellence in imagination alone, and 
that nature had nothing to do with it. On the 
contrary, it is related of him that he sought to 
explore the true principles of painting by an 
incessant examination of nature, for which pur- 
pose he studied in the open fields, where he 
wrought from sunrise to twilight, taking views 
of heaven and earth under every influence which 
he felt might be useful in his compositions. He 
noted every fine tinge of light; took sketches 
of the sunbeams dropping from cloud to cloud, 
and it was his chief delight to see the sun rising 
or setting on a wide tranquil sea, scattering its 
long lines of dazzling light on wave and shore, 
tinging the sea-fowl’s wing, the rock, the ruined 
tower, or the passing sail. On such materials 
he set his poetic fancy to work, and produced 
those bright and glorious compositions which 
may have been equalled, but surely were never 
surpassed.” 

Of Canaleito.— ‘There is no question but 
something like the dawnings of imagination 
may be observed even in his most literal copies. 
It says little we fear for the taste of this country 
that his Venetian fac-similes have been chiefly 
in request—scenes which our travellers consi- 
dered as beautiful they desired to bring with 
them, in order to travel all their travels over 
again at home, and in this way and no other 
can we account for the great number of his pic- 
tures in England. His labours at the theatre, 
in which he was often called upon to dash in 
half a dozen landscapes in an incredibly short 
space of time, gave that almost marvellous ra- 
pidity to his pencil over which so many have 
wondered: we must however set down to his 
own good taste the pains which he took to make 
them accurate, and that air of reality which he 
communicated to all he touched. His fastidious 
accuracy of delineation has its drawbacks ; men 
lose the grand in the minute; the majestic in 
the neat ; and in giving every pillar and pilaster, 
architrave and coign of vantage, with the fide- 
lity of a clerk of the works, the eye is called to 
these inferior points from the general sweep 
and outline of the performance. In many of 
our lesser landscapes the trees of the forest sat 
sometimes for their individual portraits; the 
minutest matter is marked without reflecting 
that it is the leading features alone on which 
the eye of the spectator lingers. In painting a 
birch, an ash, an elm or an oak, the touch which 
distinguishes their natures is wanted, and not 
the detail of leaf and bark and bough. In all 
that belongs to the elegant and the accurate 
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Canaletto was a master; he lived to a great 
age, established something like a school, and 
instructed his nephew Bernardo Bellotto in his 
system of painting. He has had few followers, 
the pains which he took alarm all such students 
as expect to produce landscape by broad masses 
of colour and sudden bursts of light and dark- 
ness ; those who can only copy nature must 
copy lier exactly, for the moment they forsake 
her they fail: those who have true imagination 
may do as they like, for in their hands the 
wildest flights are united to truth and nature 
by the spell which genius throws over all her 
works,” 

On a clever domestic picture by Vangool, 
Mr. Cunningham incidentally throws out 
some observations which, we think, our young 
artists might judiciously ponder over. 

“ In scenes of this domestic nature the heart 
of England feels an interest ; the grand or high 
historical seems almost a flight above common 
sympathy. We think portrait would work well 
in groups such as this before us; and let it be 
borne in mind that our early painters set the 
example; to go no higher than Hogarth, his 
conversation pieces, as he called them, though 

erhaps alittle too literal, have great merit both 
in character and colour, and might be imitated 
by some academicians with advantage to them- 
selves. It is all very well to have single heads 
when they are of any mark in the country, and 
can lay claim to something intellectual; our 
Scotts, our Wordsworths, our Broughams, and 
our Wellingtons need not be tied up in couples 
nor yoked in conversation, but we cannot glance 
round the walls of our exhibition rooms without 
a consciousness that many heads there require 
the additional charm which employment gives, 
to render them worthy of a second look. In 
truth to give an image of domestic life is to do 
something of a high order. ‘The well trimmed 
evening fire and the well ordered house, the 
more youthful part of the household busied in 
their various lessons, the elder about some thrifty 
employment, the eye of the matron superintend- 
ing and directing all, and the head of the house, 
like Ossian’s warrior, ‘on his own hill retired,’ 
pondering over the concerns of the day, or in- 
dulging himself with a book, an instrument of 
music, or a game at cards, like the well dressed 
gentleman in the work before us, would make a 
fair picture. Out of scenes, such as life every 
hour presents, an artist of any fancy might work 
whole galleries; half a dozen human beings can 
take as many postures as so many bits of glass 
in a kaleidoscope.” 





Tohfut-ul-Mujahideen. An historical work 
in the Arabic Language. ‘Translated by 
Lieut. M. J. Rowlandson. Printed for 
the Oriental Translation Fund. 


Tae work before us is an account of the 
arrival and early conquests of the Portuguese 
in India, written by a cotemporary Moham- 
medan author. As Monsieur Jourdain is 
not the only person in the world likely to 
exclaim, “ Voila des mots qui sont trop rébar- 
batifs—cela ne me revient point,” it would, 
_— s, have been better, if the committee 

ad shown some regard for persons in the 
situation of the “ Bourgeois Gentilhomme,” 
and given the work a more intelligible title. 
This, indeed, is a complaint which we have 
to make against too many of the works pub- 
lished by the Oriental Translation Fund; 
there are few more delightful histories than 
that which they have published of the suc- 
cessors of Aurengzib, but its barbarous title, 
‘ Siyar-ul-Mutakherin,’ prevents any but the 
initiated from forming a wish to consult its 
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The design of the author, Zeen-ud-deen, 
was to urge the Mohammedan princes and 
people to combine in one grand effort for the 
expulsion of the intrusive Christians, and 
hence we might be led to suspect that he has 
exaggerated the bad faith, the treachery and 
the cruelty of the intruders; but his translator 
has confirmed almost every statement, by the 
testimony of the Portuguese themselves ; 
though, indeed, such confirmation is almost 
needless to those who have heard of the in- 
quisition at Goa. Naval adventurers are 
generally so popular in their native countries, 
that their actions abroad are rarely scruti- 
nized with severity; we must, therefore, not 
be surprised to find the Portuguese heroes 
stigmatized as pirates and buccaneers by a 
Mohammedan: it would astonish some En- 
glishmen, to learn in what terms the Spa- 
niards and the Irish speak of Sir Walter 
Raleigh. But the mode in which European 
nations acquired colonies both in the East 
and West, will not bear a very strict exami- 
nation, and we shall not therefore be too 
hasty in passing sentence upon Portugal. 

Zeen-ud-deen commences his work by 

uoting those passages in the Koran, and 
the traditionary precepts ascribed to Moham- 
med, which enjoin the extermination of in- 
fidels. Among them, we find this magnificent 
orientalism, “In the shade of the scymitars 
Paradise is prefigured ;” and a curious allu- 
sion to the dread of the sea, for which the 
Arabs, in the days of the prophet, were re- 
markable, “ Whoever has lost his life in my 
cause, may hereafter contend in the deep.” 
He next relates the manner in which the 
Mohammedan religion was first propagated 
in the kingdom of Malabar, and he ascribes 
the eminence of the Zamorin to his adoption 
of Islamism; probably with truth, for it 
brought to his court many warlike adven- 
turers, whom the revolutions in the sultanies 
of Asia had driven into exile, and thus gave 
him an army superior in discipline and ex- 
perience to any that his neighbours could 
muster. Our author next details some cus- 
toms peculiar to the pagans of Malabar, of 
which the most remarkable and most honour- 
able was the universal toleration conceded to 
every sect and every creed. ‘The account of 
the first arrival of the Portuguese is meagre : 
the author knew too little of geography to 
appreciate the long and dangerous voyage of 
him who first 
Taught his proud barks their winding way to shape, 
And dared the stormy spirit of the Cape. 

The account of the quarrel between the 
Portuguese and their precursors in the Indian 
trade, differs materially from that given by 
Portuguese writers. Zeen-ud-deen says, 

“No long time had elapsed before they en- 
deavoured to persuade the agents of the Zamo- 
rinto prohibit the Mohammedans from engaging 
in the trade of that country.” 

Maffeius and Souza ascribe the proposal 
for exclusive dealing to the Mohammedans ; 
in all probability, both parties made the 

roposition. The Zamorin took part with 
his old friends, and a war ensued, which ter- 
minated in the triumph of the Portuguese. 
Indeed, their enemies could not have been 
formidable, since Zeen-ud-deen tells us that 
three small ships beat off a force which he 
calculates roughly at one hundred thousand 
men. In his account of the engagement, he 
follows Dogberry’s advice, “to give God 
thanks and make no boast,” for he piously 





congratulates his hundred thousand brethren 
on their escape. The Portuguese used their 
superiority very cruelly, and the following 
Mohammedan picture of their severities could 
be confirmed in every particular by European 
authorities :— 

“They made the Mohammedans to be a jest 
and laughing-stock ; displaying towards them 
the greatest contempt; employing them to draw 
water from the wells, and in other menial em- 
ployments, spitting in their faces and upon their 
persons ; hindering them on their journies, par- 
ticularly when proceeding on pilgrimage to 
Mecca; destroying their property; burning 
their dwellings and mosques; seizing their 
ships; defacing and treading under foot their 
archives and writings; burning their records; 
profaning their sanctuaries; striving by all 
means to make them apostates,.... Further 
binding them with ponderous shackles, and ex- 
posing them in the markets for sale: torturing 
them with all sorts of painful inflictions, in order 
to exact more from them for their freedom. 
Huddling them together into a dark, noisome, 
and horrible building ;+ and when performing 
the ablutions directed by their law, beating 
them with slippers,} and torturing them with 
fire.....Sorely did they oppress the faithful, 
striving all of them to eradicate the Mohamme- 
dan religion, and to bring over its followers to 
Christianity.” 

The historian then proceeds to relate the 
particulars of the wars and truces between 
the Zamorin and the Portuguese viceroys, 
at some length, and with very great impar- 
tiality. He concludes with a lamentation 
over the downfall of the Mohammedan power, 
and a prayer for its speedy restoration. 
Though this work is by no means so interest- 
ing or so valuable as the ‘ Siyar-ul-Mutak- 
herin,’ it is a pleasing specimen of the Arabic 
mode of writing history, and a useful addition 
to the limited store of works relating to the 
early European settlements in India. 








The Lyrics of Horace ; being the First Four 
Books of his Odes. Translated by the Rev. 
Francis Wrangham, M.A., F.R.S, Printed 
for Private Distribution. 


Tuese translations have been manifestly the 
recreations of a gentleman possessing a purely 
classical taste and a fine ear for melody : the 
are generally faithful, frequently spirited, 
and the versification is never harsh. Not 
being intended for public circulation, they 
are not strictly within the pale of criticism ; 
but their merits would bear the test of a more 
rigid scrutiny than we feel disposed to apply. 
The almost exclusive use of the octosyllabic 
metre gives a sameness to the work, which 
contrasts rather too powerfully with the great 
variety of metres used in the original; and 
the specimens of variation given by Mr. 
Wrangham lead us to regret that they were 
not more numerous. The sweet ode, ‘ Posci- 
mur.—Si quid,’ §c. is very ably rendered: 
O if my hand in idle play 

F’er won from thee a deathless lay, 

Now at thy master’s call, my Lyre, 

The Latian song awake, inspire. 

Thine earliest chords Alczus strung : 

But whether his high accents rung 

Amid the raging battle’s roar, 

Or with his tost keel moor’d on shore ; 

Bacchus, the Muse, the Queen of Joy, 

And ever at her side her oy J 

He sang: nor, Lyce, pass’d he by 

Thy long dark hair, and soft dark eye. 








+ The archbishop’s prison, used as a kind of bridewell 
to the Inquisition. 


¢ The greatest ingult to an Oriental. 
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O Lyre, Apollo’s loveliest grace, 
Who find’st in Jove’s high festals place : 
Sweet soother of each toil, each care, 
O ever list my solemn prayer! 


The passage of Horace that displays most 

tic power, is the comparison between him- 
self and Pindar: it loses little of its force in 
the translation :— 


He, who to Pindar’s heights would soar, 
Ventures on wing like that of yore 
Glued to th’ ambitious boy, who gave 
His name to Grecia’s glassy wave. 

As mountain-stream, by tempests fed, 
Swelis foaming o’er its wonted bed, 
So Pindar boils, so pours along 
His deep illimitable song. 
Around his brow he wreathed the bay, 
Whether the dithyrambic lay 
He roll in fierce poetic heat, 
Where mingle numbers wild and sweet: 
Or Gods and God-descended kings, 
Who smote the Centaurs, grace his strings— 
Smote with just stroke, and quell’d the ire 
Of dread Chimera snorting fire ; 
Or round the victor’s palm-crown’d head, 
On Pisa’s plain for strength or steed 
Renown’d, he twine one chaplet more, 
To which the bust, the pillar ’s poor: 
Or hapless bride his lyre record, 
Untimely widow’d of her lord ; 
His golden truth, his matchless might 
Red g from oblivion’s night— 
Light buoyant through th’ empyreal air 
The Theban swan strong breezes bear : 
While I with tiny industry, 
1 like the toiling Matin bee 
(Whose wing o’er many a thyme-bed roves, 
Untired) ’mid Tibur’s bowery groves, 
Or by its dripping banks remain, 
To meditate my lowly strain. 


Mr. Wrangham is least successful in those 
lively odes which Horace has dedicated to 
love and wine: they have in the translation 
a sobriety and stiffness that hide the gallantry 
and jollity of the old poet: the following, 


however, possesses no small share of the 
Horatian spirit :-— 





What years from Inachus divide 
Codrus, who for his country died, 
You tell, and A£acus’ line, 
And the sad tale of Troy divine ; 
But what the price of Chian, who 
Heats for his friends the bagnio; 
When I, and at whose genial board, 
Shall shut out winter—not a word ! 
Quick, boy, a bumper to the Moon: 
Again—one more to Night’s mid noon, 
One to Murena. Three or nine, 
As measures, best the cup combine. 
Nine, rapt transported ts claim, 
Who madden with the Muses’ flame: 
Link’d with her naked Sisters twain, 
The Grace permits but three to drain, 
Anxious from feuds her band to save— 
O ’tis delicious thus to rave ! 
Why does yon pipe its tones forget 2 
Why mute the lyre, the flageolet ? 
Pshaw! what frugality of flowers ! 
More roses. ‘This wild din of ours, 
Ola splenetic! let Lycus hear, 
And—pair’d, not match’d—his wedded dear. 
Thee, beamy with thy clustering hair, 
Thee, Telephus, as Hesper fair, 
Ripe Chloe courts : for Glycera 
I slowly, gently melt away. 


We feel obliged to Mr. Wrangham for 
having so pleasingly recalled to our mind 
the studies of our youth, and induced us 


again to turn over the pages of the prince of 
the poets of artificial life. 








Sir Guy de Lusignan. A Tale of Italy. By 
E. Cordelia Knight, Authoress of ‘ Di- 
narbas, &c. 2 vols. London: Saunders 
& Otley. 

‘*On, that mine enemy would write a book!” 

—but Miss (or Mrs.) Knight belongs to a 

sex in which we count no enemies, and we 

wish she had not written this book. We can 
scarcely persuade ourselves that there is not 
some mistake in the title-page. Many years 
ago, ‘ Dinarbas,’ a continuation of Johnson’s 


* Rasselas,’ was produced by a lady; and, if 





our bibliographical recollections do not fail 
us, the performance justified expectations for 
the future, which ‘ Sir Guy de Lusignan’ by 
no means realizes. We would approach, 
with all becoming tenderness, a subject of so 
much delicacy as that of a lady’s age ; but, 
if we are right in the recollection to which 
we have alluded, the authoress of ‘ Dinarbas’ 
can be no longer under the dominion of the 
imagination. Its empire must, ere this, have 
yielded to a higher ascendancy, though one 
not so available for the purposes of novel- 
writing. Certainly there is, in the work be- 
fore us, a much greater display of those ma- 
terials which have not been collected without 
the reading of years, than of any ingenuity 
in their use, or fancy in their arrangement. 
The story is laid in the midst of stirring times 
and romantic scenes, and has for its actors 
some of the most striking characters, and for 
its materials some of the most picturesque 
events in history; yet is it as prosaic as if it 
were made up of the most prosaic facts, and 
has all the dulness of the most common-place 
narrative, without any of its instruction. We 
regret this the more, because the authoress 
suffers by a comparison, by which few gain, 
when it is instituted at remote intervals,— 
we mean with herself. It may console her 
to remember, that even Scott sustained a 
wrong at his own hand, which he could have 
suffered from no other ; and perhaps she will 
forgive us what we are compelled to say of 
her book, in favour of the plea which we 
ourselves put in on her account, that “ neque 
semper arcum tendit Apollo.” 

To give a description of the plot to our 
readers is impossible,—for the substantial 
reason that we have not been able to trace 
its outline for ourselves. We are not sure 
that the book was intended to have any. 
The persons are numerous,—“ innumerous” 
rather,—characters none. The incidents are 
few, but by no means striking, (except some 
of the borrowed historical ones, which are 
striking in all other narratives;) yet their 
arrangement is involved and their develope- 
ment intricate. The details are long and 
dull, as if inspired by MacFleckno himself. 
The style is generally insipid, though it occa- 
sionally aspires to be stately, even to affec- 
tation ; while “figures ill-paired, and similes 
unlike,” encumber what they fail to illustrate. 
There is a great display of reading and re- 
search,—a multitude of episodes clumsily 
introduced, as if to show that the authoress 
had got more notes than her story required 
her to use ;—persons and incidents osten- 
tatiously dragged into the narrative, without 
any of the connexions, or even analogies, of 
time, place, or circumstance, or even simili- 
tude. In short, the whole is a gathering 
together of the “dry bones” of history by 
one who certainly has not contrived to 
make any of them “live.” We know of no 
material process so like to reading ‘ Sir Guy 
de Lusignan,’ as the unwrapping of a 
mummy. The period chosen for the tale is 
one that has been variously characterized ; 
but respecting which we are not called upon 
to offer an opinion, inasmuch as it is not 
characterized in this work at all. We need 
merely say that the crusades,—whose actors, 
for the most part, desecrated the pure faith 
which they professed,—furnish Miss Knight 
with a hero and a stage, which stage she 
has contrived to render unromantic; and to 


which hero, as having to bear on his shoul- 





ders the title of this book, and the weight of 
such criticisms as ours, she has, very con- 
siderately, assigned little else to do. 





Westward Ho! a Tale. By the Author of 
‘The Dutchman's Fireside,’ &c. 2 vols, 
New York: Harper; London, Rich. 


Tue professed object of this novel, is to 
hold forth by example, a warning against 
fanaticism, and what is called faith in pre- 
sentiment. The hero is a young man, 
whose grandfather was forewarned by an 
idiot beggar, that he would go mad, leaving 
a mad family : of course, the fate of grand- 
father and father verifies the prediction ; his 
two brothers also become melancholy proofs 
of the misery to which the family are doom- 
ed; and our hero lives in all the horrors 
of anticipated and coming madness; which 
is eventually brought on by the sermon of a 
wandering fanatic. The fate thus denounced, 
and the corroborating proofs of its truth, is a 
secret which the hero wishes to conceal, and 
out of this concealment, is woven the mystery 
of the plot: he sells his patrimonial estate, 
and removes into the back settlements of 
Kentucky, where, of course, he falls in love, 
and out of the now contending passions, fear 
and hope, the interest of the work is wrought 
up. This outline of the story will, perhaps, 
remind the reader of the novels of Brockden 
Brown; but Brown, though a coarse hand, 
could yet throw in some gentle touches of 
deep pathos—whereas, here, it is all backwood 
work—hewing down passion and feeling like 
an oak tree. There are some scenes of con- 
siderable power, but, upon cultivated minds 
they lose much of their effect, from exagge- 
ration; and if there were nothing else in 
the novel, we should here dismiss it. But 
some of the parties who figure in the 
story, will interest English readers. The 
sketch of old Virginia, with which the novel 
opens, is very clever. The Col. Dangerfield 
of this part of the story, is a fine specimen 
of the true Virginian, a race of men who 
think it unbecoming a liberal mind to con- 
cern themselves with such peddling matters 
as the management of their estates, indifferent 
whence money comes, whether from rent or 
mortgage,'so that it does come when wanted ; 
and squandering away noble fortunes in 
gambling and racing, yet with such a dash 
of open-hearted generous liberality, as to win 
from us our best wishes, and almost our ad- 
miration. The Colonel has a very pleasant 
satellite in a Mr. Littlejohn—a friend of the 
same humour—‘ the merriest rogue in all 
the country round, and who did more laugh- 
ing than any ten men in Virginia. I mean,” 
says the writer, “ white men ; for, notwith- 
standing the negroes are so utterly miserable, 
it somehow or other happens, that they are 
a hundred times merrier than their masters.” 
At the opening of the novel, the Colonel is 
very nearly aruined man, and his fate is soon 
after determined at a horse race, when “ an 
estate of six generations” passes away from 
him and his heirs forever. Losing the race has 
other consequences. Soon after their return 
home, a horrible outcry is heard in the stables. 
The Colonel hurried there, and on arrival, 
“He beheld Pompey the Little [his jockey] 
tied incontinently to a beam, and Pompey the 
Great (otherwise called Pompey Ducklegs) be- 
labouring him with a cowskin so lustily, that if 
ever man or boy had a good excuse for roaring 
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like ten thousand bulls of Bashan, it was that 
luckless composition of ebony. Between every 
stroke, which was followed by a roar, the indig- 
nant Ducklegs would exclaim :— 

« © You young racksal—you lose he race, eh! 
—(whack!)—You no beat Molly Magpie, eh! 
—(whack!)—You no be free nigger, eh!— 
(whack!)—You no get a hundred a year, eh! 
—(whack!)— You disgrace you family, you 
young racksal, eh! —(whack! whack ! whack!)’ 

“* Pomp,’ cried the colonel, ‘how dare you 
strike any of my slaves without my permission!’ 

“ * He disgrace he family, massa.’ 

“*Pshaw! untie the poor fellow; he did his 
best—it was not his fault that Barebones lost. 
Untie him, I say, and never take such a liberty 
again, sir.’ 

“ ¢ Huh !—libbety !’ grumbled Pompey Duck- 
legs, as he obeyed his master, ‘debbil! an’t he 
old nigger’s own flesh and blood, dough he be a 
disgrace to he family?’ ” 

With the wreck of his fortune, the Colonel 
marches off to the Western Country, and 
there, removed from temptation, he becomes 
a thriving and prosperous gentleman. Some 
new characters now appear on the stage, to 
whom we shall introduce our readers. ‘The 
following account of Bushfield, will give a 
good idea of the hazard run by the early 
settlers :— 

“ *]'ll tell you what, stranger, if you had lived 
in Old Kentuck as long as I have, and seen 
what I have seen, you'd talk other guess, I 
reckon. When I first remember this country, 
nobody could sleep of nights for fear of the 
Ingens, who were so thick you couldn’t see the 
trees for them. ‘There isn’t a soul in all Ken- 
tucky but has lost some one of his kin in the 
Ingen wars, or had his house burnt over his 
head by these creturs. When they plough their 
fields, they every day turn up the bones of their 
own colour and kin who have been scalped, and 
tortured, and whipped, and starved by these 
varmints, that are ten thousand times more 
bloodthirsty than tigers, and as cunning as 
‘possums. I, stranger, [ am the last of my 
family and name; the rest are all gone, and not 
one of them died by the hand of his Maker. My 
grandfather fell and was scalped at Old Chili- 
cothe; my uncle was massacred at Ruddle’s 
Station, after he had surrendered; my father 
lost his life at the Blue Licks, when all Ken- 
tucky was in mourning; my two brothers were 
kidnapped when they were boys, and never heard 
of afterwards ; and—and—my mother and sister 
were burnt up in our house, while all the men 
were out to catch a horse-thief, by a party of 
Shawanoes. They barred the doors and win- 
dows, and my little sister loaded the gun, which 
my mother fired as fast as she loaded. They 
killed two of the varmints; the others set fire 
to the house, and—and—J—s! that any white 
man should pity an Ingen here on “ the dark 
and bloody ground.” 


The hero of the tale appears in the follow- 
ing dialogue, but we quote it, as throwing 
further light on the character of Bushfield, 
one of the best drawn in the volume, though 
evidently a copy from old Col. Boone :— 

“ As they rode to the spot which was the ob- 
ject of their visit, the colonel spoke of what was 
necessary to be done in the first stage of a new 
settlement, and entered on a variety of details, 


his mind seemed to be wandering to other sub- 
jects. Sometimes he did not answer at all, and 
at others nothing or very little to the purpose. 
“ * Stranger,’ said Bushtield, whoaccompanied 
them on his way home, he not being a resident 
in the village of Dangerfieldville, ‘ stranger, you 
don’t seem on the track of what the colonel says. 
But I'll tell you what, a man that comes to settle 





in these parts must be wide awake, and rip and 
tear away like a horse in a cane-brake. But 
somehow you don’t appear to mind what’s said 
to you, any more than my old horse Shavetail, 
who lost his hearing at the last general training, 
they fired at such a rate.’ 

“«*T believe, indeed, I was guilty of the ill 
manners of thinking of something else; I am 
apt to be absent,’ said Rainsford, with a melan- 
choly smile. 

“What! you’re one of the booky fellers that 
think one thing while they are talking about 
another. There's an old varmint at Frankford 
Academy, as I heard, that one day cut his fore- 
finger to a sharp point instead of a pencil, for 
want of thinking what he was about.’ 

“What a beautiful country!’ exclaimed 
Rainsford. 

“ ¢ Beautiful?—it’s transcendent! Yes, if 
Old Kentucky was cut off from all the rest of 
the earth, she’d be a world within herself,’ an- 
swered Bushfield. 

“A spot was selected for the residence of 
Rainsford on the bank of a little stream which 
found its way to the Kentucky River through a 
rich meadow imbosomed in the hills. 

“ ¢’Tis a little paradise,’ said he; ‘ but I fear 
it is too distant from any other habitation.’ 

“ «Distant! cried Bushfield, ‘ not at all; why, 
you and I shall be nigh neighbours. Don’t you 
see that blue mountain yonder? I live just on 
the other side, and it’s only fifteen miles off.’ 

“ «That's rather too far from me; I don’t like 
to be alone.’ 

“Not like to be alone! why, where under 
the sun did you spring from, stranger? Now, 
for my part, I don’t want any other company 
than my dog, my rifle, and plenty of game. I 
never wish to see the smoke of my neighbour's 
chimney. You'll have a smart chance of com- 
pany at Dangerfieldville, which isn’t above six 
miles off, as I should calculate.’ 

«* After a few minutes’ reflection, Mr. Rains- 
ford assented to the location of his house, ob- 
serving, it was after all, perhaps, of little conse- 
quence where he pitched his tent, to the great 
disgust of Bushfield, who set him down in his 
own mind as a fellow that hadn’t fire enough in 
him to prevent his being frostbitten in the dog 
days.” 

Our readers may desire to know something 
more of this wild backwoodsman, and we 
shall therefore extract his leave-taking :— 

© Well, colonel,’ said Bushfield, ‘ I’ve let 
go the willows at last. I can't go it any longer 
here.’ 

“ «Why, what’s the matter?’ asked the other. 

“ *O, every thing is getting so dense here, 
that a man can’t turn round, or say his soul is 
hisown. There's that interloper that has located 
himself just under my nose, about five miles off, 
I caught him in the very fact of shooting a deer 
on my side of the river, I'll be goy blamed if I 
didn’t, colonel. Well, what would you have a 
man do? I challenged him to take a shot at 
from a hundred yards to meeting muzzles. But 
he’s as mean as gar-broth. He said he’d bought 
the land of Uncle Sam, and had as good a right 
to shoot there as the old man himself. This 
was more than a dead ’possum could stand. I 
wish I may be shot if I didn’t lick him as slick 
as a whistle in less than no time. Well, by 
George !—would you believe it?—he took the 
law of me! Only think of the feller’s impu- 


: P 1 | dence, colonel, to take the law of a gentleman! 
such as he thought might interest his guest; but | 


I paid him fifty dollars for licking him; but if 
I don’t give him a hundred dollars’ worth the 
next time we meet, I’m a coward, anyhow.’ 
“The colonel condoled with him, but at the 
same time advised him to submit to the laws. 
*** Laws! none of your laws for me, colonel. 
I can’t live where there’s law or lawyers, and 
a feller don’t know whether he’s right or wrong 
without looking into a law-book. They don’t 








seem to know any more about conscience than 
I do about law. Now, for my part, I do just 
what I think right, and that’s what I call going 
according to my conscience. But colonel,’ con- 
tinued he, with a queer chuckle, ‘I’ve got into 
a worse scrape than that business with the 
squatter.’ 

“**No! I’m sorry for that; what is it?’ 

** Why, you must know, not long after you 
went away there came a man riding along here 
that I calculate had just thrown off his mocca- 
sins, with another feller behind him in a laced 
hat, and for all the world dressed like a militia 
officer. Well, I hailed him in here, for you 
know I like todo as you would in your own 
house ; and he came-to like a good feller. But 
the captain, as I took him to be, hung fire, and 
staid out with the horses. So I went and took 
hold of him like a snapping-turtle, and says I, 
“Captain, one would think you had never been 
inside of a gentleman’s house before.” But he 
held back like all wrath, and wouldn’t take any 
thing. So says I, “Stranger, I’m a peaceable 
man anyhow, but maybe you don’t know what 
it is to insult a feller by sneaking away from 
his hospitality here in Old Kentuck.” I held on 
to him all the while, or he’d have gone off like 
one of these plaguy precussion-locks that have 
just come into fashion. ‘“ Captain,” says I, 
‘“*here’s your health, and may you live to be a 
general.” ‘ Captain!” says the other, “he’s no 
captain; he’s my servant.” “What!” says I, 
“one white man be a servant to another! make 
a nigger of himself! come, that’s too bad ;” and 
I began to feel a little savage. I asked one if 
he wasn’t ashamed to make a slave of a feller- 
cretur, and the other if he wasn’t ashamed to 
make a nigger of himself; and they got rather 
obstropolous. I don’t know exactly how it came 
about, but we got into a fight, and [ lick’d them 
both, but not till they got outside the door, for 
I wouldn’t be uncivil anyhow. Well, what do 
you think? instead of settling the thing like a 
gentleman, the feller that had a white man for 
his nigger, instead of coming out fine, I'll be 
eternally dern’d if he didn’t send a constable 
after me. Well, I made short work of it, and 
hck’d him too, anyhow. But I can’t stand it 
here any longer. * * * I must look out for 
some place where a man can live independent, 
where there’s no law but gentlemen’s law, and 
no niggers but black ones. I sha’n’t see you 
again, colonel, it’s most likely, so good-by all. 
I expect you'll be after me soon, for I look 
upon it to be impossible for a man in his senses 
to live here much longer, to be hoppled like a 
horse, and not go where he pleases.’ And away 
he marched, with a heart as light as a feather, 
in search of a place where he might live accor- 
ding to his conscience.” 

Another party met with on the descent of 
the Ohio, are sufficiently original to be inter- 
esting—it consisted of Capt. Sam Hugg, the 
master of a trading boat—Cherub Spooney, 
his mate, and “a gentleman of colour,” who 
officiated as cook, and whom Captain Sam 
swore to be the knowingest chap he ever 
knew. “The varmint can’t read,” would he 
say, “but I wish I may be split into shingles, 
if he can’t tell what's in a newspaper by only 
smelling it.” 

The following story is certainly original 
both in matter and manner :— 

“ « Well then, captain, if he won’t sing, sup- 
pose you tell us another story,’ quoth Cherub 
Spooney. 

“« Ay, do now, captain; tell us the story of 
the strange cretur you picked up going down 
the river,’ said another. 

“ «Ah! now do, Massa Cappin Sam,’ quoth 
blackey. 

“ «Well, I'll tell you how it was. We had 
hauled in the broad-horn close ashore to wood ; 
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wind was up-stream, so we couldn’t make much 
headway anyhow. Bill told the nigger to cook 
a few steaks of Clumsy—that was what we called 
the bear I shot the day before—well, while we 
we were a-wooding—’ 


“ ¢ That story’s as long as the Mississippi,’ | 


said one. 

“Shut pan, and sing dumb, or I’ll throw 
you into the drink,’ exclaimed Spooney. * * * 

“ * Well, as I was saying, Spoon, the nigger—’ 

«TJ tink he might call um gemman of choler,’ 
muttered blackey. 

“ «The nigger went to cook some bear while 
we were wooding, so that we might have some- 
thin to go upon. When we came back, what 
kind of a varmint do you think we started in 
the canebrake ?” 

“ «T reckon an alligator.’ said blackey. 

“ « Hold your tongue, you beauty, or you shall 
smell brimstone through a nail hole,’ cried 
Spooney; ‘go ahead, go ahead, captain.’ 

“ «Well, as I was saying we started the droll- 
est varmint perhaps you ever did see. Its face 
was covered with hair, like a bull buffalo, all 
but a little place for his eyes to see through. 
It looked mighty skeery, as though it thought 
itself a gone sucker, and calculated we were 
going to eat it, before we killed it; but we 
carried it aboard the broadhorn, and took com- 
passion on the poor thing. I slapped it on the 
back, and told it to stand up on its hind legs, 
and I wish I may run on a sawyer if it didn’t 
turn out to be a live dandy.’ 

** « Had it a tail ?’ 

*« Pll wool lightning out of you, Bill, if you 
interrupt me.’ * * * 

“ «Well, go ahead—go ahead—tell us about 
the dandy—ha, ha, ha! I should like to have 
seen it when it stood upon its hind legs. What 
did it say?’ 

“ «Why, I asked what they called such queer 
things where it came from, and it said Basil; 
and that the captain of the steamboat had put 
it ashore because it insisted on going into the 
ladies’ cabin. Well, some of us called it sum- 
mer-savory, some catnip, some sweet basil, and 
we had high fun with the cretur, and laughed 
till we were tired. And then we set him on a 
barrel forked eend downwards—’ 

“ «Yough! yough! yough!’ ejaculated blackey, 
bursting into one of his indescribable laughs. 

“No laughing in the ranks there—throw 
that nigger overboard if he laughs before I 
come to the right place, and then you may all 
begin. Well, then, I began to ask him all about 
himself; and he told me he was a great tra- 
veller; and that he had been so far north, that 
the north star was south of him. And then he 
asked me if I knew any thing of navigation and 
the use of the globes. ‘To be sure I do,’ said 
I; ‘aint they made for people to live on?’* * * 

“« Here he made a note in his book, and I 
begun to smoke him for one of these fellers 
that drive a sort of trade of making books about 
Old Kentuck, and the western country; so I 
thought I’d set him barking up the wrong tree 
a little. And I told him some stories that were 
enough to set the Mississippi afire; but he put 
them all down in his book. One of my men was 
listening, and he sung out, ‘ Well, Sam, you do 
take the rag off the bush, that’s sartin;’ and I 
was fearful dandy would find out I was smoking 
him; so I jumped up and told Tom a short 
horse was soon curried, and I’d knock him into 
a cocked-hat if he said another word. And that 
broke up the conversation.” * * * 

“ «But what did you do with him at last, 
captain ?’ said another. 

“ «Why, I got tired of making fun of the ring- 
tail-roarer, and happening to meet the steam- 
boat Daniel Boone, Captain Lansdale, coming 
down stream, just as she had smashed a broad- 
horn, and the owner was sitting on the top of it, 
singing, 


Hail, Columbia, happy land, 
If I ain’t ruin’d I'll be ——, 

I persuaded the captain to let dandy come 

aboard again, on his promising to keep out of 

the ladies’ cabin.’ ” 

We repeat, that, as a novel, this work is 
but indifferent—but scenes like these have 
| considerable interest, especially to us Eng- 
lishmen. 





Romances of the Chivalrous Ages. The 

Pilgrim Brothers. 2 vols. London: Bull. 
Tuts is a tale of the time of the Crusades; 
it is part real and part imaginary: the pil- 
grim brothers are two gallant English 
knights, sworn friends, equally brave, hand- 
some, and courteous—in short, the twin 
flowers of friendship and chivalry. But love 
brings them out in their natural colours. 
Sir Roland loved the Lady Bertha of Chilham, 
for her own perfections alone; Sir Tristan 
loved her for her Kentish kingdom : the for- 
mer was open in his addresses; the latter, 
cunning and treacherous; and both go to 
work according to their natures, At that 
time, an attempt was made to win the Holy 
Land from the infidels, and thither the two 
friends sailed, and drew their swords, and 
fought so well, that all Europe rung with ac- 
counts of their doings both in story and ballad. 
Sir Tristan had another matter at heart than 
winning the Holy Sepulchre: he accompa- 
nied Sir Roland to Palestine, for the purpose 
of cutting him privily off; returning to Eng- 
land, and marrying the Lady Bertha. He 
obtained leave of absence from the army— 
disguised himself like a Saracen Emir, chal- 
lenged Roland, and hoped to slay him in the 
lists, but failed so much, that he was near 
being slain himself. It would be too long a 
tale, to tell how Sir Roland was taken pri- 
soner—how Sir Tristan came to Kent, per- 
suaded Bertha’s father that Roland was a 
traitor to his king and religion—how, in his 
attempts to persuade Bertha, he was disco- 
vered to be the traitor himself—how all his 
machinations failed by the return of his in- 
jured friend, and that he died a miserable 
death, and love and fidelity triumphed. 

There are some clever and pictorial scenes 
in these volumes, with a just sense of poetic 
dignity—but the wicked are too wicked, and 
the good too good. ‘There is a monotony of 
character, such as nature never exhibits,—a 
want of individuality, in short, for the absence 
of which nothing can compensate. 








Larpner’s Capinet CycLop£p1a.—Vol. 44. 
The Chronology of History. By Sir Harris 
Nicolas. London: Longman & Co. 
Dates are to history what latitude and lon- 
gitude are to geography; and yet, until the 
publication of this work, there existed not in 
our language any available treatise on the 
art by which dates are verified. We have 
had, to be sure, many excellent publications 
on the Greek and Roman chronology, but 
the whole of the Middle Ages remained neg- 
lected, and we were left to guess the modes 
of computation adopted by the old chroniclers 
as best we could. To arrange the corre- 
spondence of different eras and epochs, was a 
work requiring immense labour, patient re- 
search, and no ordinary share of sagacity. 
A most perplexing source of error is the 
variation of the period chosen for the com- 
mencement of the year; this not only was 








different in different countries, but even in 
the same country a distinction was made 
between the beginnings of the historical, 
the ecclesiastical, and the legal years, The 
regnal years of sovereigns add still more to 
the difficulty; more especially in English 
history,—for many of our monarchs dated 
their reigns, not from their accession, but 
from their coronation, or, in later times, 
from the day on which “the king’s peace 
was proclaimed.” Inattention to this fact 
has rendered the edition of Rymer’s ‘ Foedera,’ 
now in the course of publication at the na- 
tional expense, utterly false in all its dates 
from the reign of Richard I. to that of 
Edward IV.; but this is not the only in- 
stance of ignorance, or still more culpable 
negligence, on the part of those who have 
been intrusted with the publication of the 
national records—as we shall, probably, have 
the painful task of demonstrating on some 
future occasion. Of how much importance 
accuracy was in this respect, may appear 
from its involving the question, whether, 
according to the “ ancient constitution,” the 
monarchy of England was hereditary or elec- 
tive; the researches of Sir Harris Nicolas 
indisputably prove that, in form at least, it 
was elective. 

The distinction between the old and new 
styles is not generally understood by persons 
otherwise well informed, and yet, from its 
frequent occurrence, it must have been the 
source of numerous embarrassments. It is 
scarcely necessary to mention the difficulties 
we have to encounter in ecclesiastical records 
—from cycles, indictions, concurrents, Do- 
minical letters, Paschal terms, epacts, and a 
whole host of names, devised for the same 
purpose that the Irish Martello towers were 
erected—to puzzle posterity; enough has 
been said to show the necessity of a chrono- 
logical companion to history, it only remains 
to examine how far the want has been sup- 
plied by the volume before us. 

All the information which we have shown 
to be desirable, Sir Harris Nicolas has afford- 
ed in the best, because the most lucid, form. 
He has briefly, but clearly, explained all the 
ancient chronological systems, and developed 
the principles on which they are founded. 
He has disentangled the complicated modes 
of computation adopted in the middle ages, 
and supplied simple, but accurate, rules for 
adapting them to the modern standard. For 
the purposes of ecclesiastical history, he has 
given useful tables of the popes and councils; 
and he is the first and only writer who has 
given a true, or even an intelligible account 
of the regnal years of the British. His are 
labours which many will enjoy, but few justly 
appreciate ; we wish that to “ Jn tenui labor,” 
there could always be added, “ sed tenuis non 
gloria ;” but no one knows better than the 
author, that this is not the age in which 
antiquarian researches obtain their merited 
honours, nor when the authors who have 
done most good in their generation receive 
the highest meed of fame. 





By Berzelius; 
London: Long- 


Analysis of Inorganic Bodies. 
Translated by G. O. Rees, 
man & Co. 

ANALYTIC chemistry, though of modern growth, 

already occupies an exalted rank amongst the 

experimental sciences. Its undeniable impor- 
tance in enabling us to ascertain adulterations 
in the articles of our food, to test the wholesome 
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ness of the waters in our tanks, or, finally, to 
decide in important judicial questions arising 
out of supposed cases of poisoning, accidental 
or intentional, has attracted to its study the un- 
divided energies of many a master mind, and of 
these none can claim a higher rank than Berze- 
lius. We feel much satisfaction, therefore, in 
seeing the results of his labours presented in an 
available form to the English chemist. We 
only regret that the translation should have 
been made from a French version, and not from 
the original work. ‘The story of the sculptor’s 
pillar is well known. The pillar was brought 
from Athens,—it was the perfection of Grecian 
art. His first pupil made a copy, and, as it 
seemed, with much exactness: the second pupil 
copied from the work of the first, and a third 
from that of the second. A series of pillars 


| 
| 
| 


were thus formed, the deviations of which from | 


the original model, the artist often subsequently 
used to illustrate the necessity of consulting as 
far as possible, original sources. 


It would be unjust, however, to Mr. Rees, | 


did we not state that he appears to have used 
all due diligence to ensure accuracy in the pre- 
sent work, and, as the subject is one with which 
he seems to be practically acquainted, he has 
added some notes explanatory of the rather con- 


tracted formulz of Berzelius, which will be found | 


of much advantage to the younger chemical 
students. 





The Provost of Paris: a Tale of the Court of 
Charles VI. By W. S. Browning. 3 vols: 
London: Smith and Elder. 

Tue story which these volumes contain is chiefly 

historical: the colours bestowed by fiction are 

neither various nor brilliant. The leading events, 
the attack of Peter de Craon on the constable 

Clisson—the meeting between Courtenay and 

La Tremouille—and the attempt to destroy the 

Duke of Bourbon, are borrowed from the graphic 

pages of Froissart; and the feelings of the Bri- 

tish reader are sought to be interested by mix- 

ing with these events the fortunes of a young 

English knight. The narrative is easy and 

simple : and the whole is told with such an air 

of sincerity that we receive it less as a fiction 
than a reality. 








ORIGINAL PAPERS 





POETICAL SCRAPS. 
THE DIFFERENT NATURES OF MEN. 
From a rejected Drama, by Edwin Atherstone. 


Pelopidas. There are birds 

That shun the day, and go abroad at night; 

Others, whose wings are spread at the first 
dawn, 

And folded at the sunset: some that fly, 

With dull slow pennon, ever nigh to earth ; 

And others that seem couriers ’twixt the stars, 

So pierce they the blue sky; some sweetly sing 

All the night through ; and some but in the day; 

In winter some ; and some sing not at all: 

These in the hedge, or low grass, build their 
nests ; 

And those in rocks that overhang the clouds. 
Even of such various natures are we men: 
Spendthrifts and misers—fools, philosophers— 

Idle and busy—soldiers, men of peace— 
Cautious and headlong—fierce as raging flame, 
And quiet as the night-breeze that scarce moves 
The down upon the sleeping cygnet’s breast. 

* * ® Nay, ’tis done— 
The nightingale can never change his note 
With the hoarse raven ; nor the gloomy owl 
Bathe in the sun-stream with the fire-eyed 

eagle ; 

Nor more can we our proper natures change= 
Thou 'rt a philosopher—a soldier I. 


ADVERTISING. 

THE science, or art, (which is it?) of adver- 
tising is yet in its infancy ;—books, blacking, 
horses, housemaids, shawls, cauls, and estates, 
are made known by means of the columns of 
newspapers, or the covers of magazines, and 
some of them, in a way which is more compli- 
mentary to the thing advertised, than to the un- 
derstandings of those to whom the advertisement 
is addressed, and this is called pufting,—a very 
coarse term, and manifestly designed to reprove 
those who think rather too highly of their own 
productions. 
world, and there is no knowing how to escape 
censure. Yet, notwithstanding all the fuss and 
sneering about advertising and puffing, I con- 
fess that the science seems to me yet in its in- 
fancy, for much that might be advertised is not, 
and much that is advertised, is, owing to a false 
delicacy, not spoken of in terms laudatory 
enough. I will grant, indeed, that the merits 
of Warren's biacking are duly set forth, and 
that Day and Martin, with all their anxiety to 
prevent imposition, do not speak less warmly 
than they feel, in praise of their sable liquid. 
They do not wait for reviewers to pronounce 
an opinion, but they give their own, and heartily 
speak out. Now, authors and publishers are 
more modest: they do not give their own re- 
commendation, but they wait the word from the 
critics ; or if they do communicate their own 
opinions to the world, it is not in their own per- 
sons, or as their own opinions—they buy the 
trumpet, and pay the man who blows it: but why 
should they be thus seemingly modest? Why 
should they not directly and plainly, in their 
own persons, tell the public what a pleasant and 
profitable book they have respectively written 
and published? If 1 have an estate to sell, 
and if I commission an auctioneer to sell it for 
me, the advertisement appears in the papers, 


| and makes no bones of saying all manner of 


fine things in favour of the said estate—it is not 


| submitted to critics, but it is boldly and plainly 


advertised, as possessing every possible advan- 


| tage: in a word, it is praised as much as it will 
| possibly bear. Why should not books be served 


in the same way? Why should sly little lurking 


| paragraphs be insidiously thrust into the news- 








papers, masking self-praise in a way that a 
blacking man would scorn to do? When Robert 
Warren tells you the story of tlie cat and the 


| boot, he directs you in the same paragraph to 
| the house where the wonderful liquid is to be 


bought. There is no impudence so beautiful as 
barefaced impudence—I hate the covering of 
the face with a fan and peeping through the 
sticks: I abhor the jesuitical alternate shutters 
at a pastry-cook’s shop on a Sunday. I dislike 
any indirectnesses where the direct meaning is 
obvious. No—if books are to be advertised, 
let them be advertised with all appliances and 
means to boot. If a book is to be bought, it 
must be known, and if its title is to be known, 
its contents ought also to be known and its 
beauties. And who knows these so well as the 
author? By all means, then let the author, or 
the publisher, instructed by the author, set forth 
in the form of an advertisement, the sundry 
beauties and sublimities of the work ; let them 
not mince the matter, but, with as litle ceremony 
as a draper advertises his shop as the cheapest 
in London, let an author advertise his book as the 
first and finest production of the day, Further- 
more, not only are books imperfectly advertised, 
but they are also not nearly so extensively ad- 
vertised as blacking and quacking. What have 
the brick walls done, that they should not have 
their share of book advertisements? Matchless 
Hunt and Dr. Eady have found chalking the 
walls answer very well. Moreover, I have 
seen peripatetics, who bear long poles announc- 
ing cheap cook-shops; and when I have come 


out of Mr, Colburn’s, sorrowful at the tidings 





that my last novel did not sell, I have wished 
to see it recommended to public notice, after 
the fashion of the pole and placard: and if at 
any future time Dr. Eady shall find his name 
rubbed out, and the title of my new novel putin 
its place, he may guess who did it. By the 
way, now I think of it, was it not formerly the 
practice for Lottery Office keepers to placard 
the outsides of errand carts with lottery puffs? 
What convenient things the omnibuses would 


| be for the same purpose, not for advertising 





lotteries, but for advertising books. I have 


“thie . | hee : al ately of the book tre 
Dticsh den” Me te in Guanes t heard many complaints lately of the book trade, 


that books do not sell as they used to do. There 
cannot be any other cause of this languor, than 
the want of advertisements. It would certainly 
answer the purpose of a spirited publisher, to 
hire a mile or two of brick wall in the suburbs, 
as an advertising sheet, and to employ persons 
to write thereupon the names and qualities of 
new books. We can imagine the following 
dialogue between a publisher and an author, 

Author. You have looked over my MS. ? 

Publisher. 1 have; and really, as the market 
now stands, it would be more to my advantage 
to sell the books that I have printed than to 
purchase any more MSS. Novels do not sell 
as they used to do. 

Author. Perhaps I had better try some other 
line. 

Publisher. Perhaps you had ;—what subjects 
can you write upon? 

Author. Any,—nothing comes amiss. 

Publisher. Can you write upon brick walls? 

Author. Certainly. 

Publisher. Then take this piece of chalk, and 
go and write on them the names of my new 
novels, and you will immediately rise in literary 
dignity; for, instead of being paid a penny a 
line, you shall be paid a penny a word. 

But, while some things are advertised imper- 
fectly, others are not advertised at all. How 
many a talented youth at the bar is in want of 
a brief because he is not advertised. Surely it 
is a false delicacy, and altogether a piece of 
mock modesty, that a barrister, of all people in 
the world, should aflect to have any hesitation 
about advertising himself. Only imagine, for a 
moment, in how many interesting and attractive 
forms a barrister might set forth his profession 
and capabilities. For example :— 

“IMPORTANT TO HOUSEBREAKERS, PICK- 
POCKETS, AND ROGUES IN GENERAL.—Jeremiah 
Snooks, barrister-at-law, Pump Court, begs to 
inform his friends and the public in general, 
that he undertakes, at the Old Bailey, tie de- 
fence of gentlemen accused of any violation of 
the laws; that he has a peculiarly happy knack 
of confusing witnesses by his mode of cross- 
examining ; that he has already saved two 
housebreakers from the gallows, seventeen 
thieves from transportation, and sundry other 
gentlemen from minor punishments. J. S. flat 
ters himself that if all the defences of the accused 
were committed to him, there would be no con- 
victions at all, and the hangman must starve for 
want of a job. All law work done on the lowest 
terms, and in the neatest manner, for ready 
money only.” 

What an addition would be presently made to 
the funds of newspapers,—and what a general 
stimulus would be given to business of all kinds, 
if the practice of advertising were carried to the 
extent to which it might be,—and how very in- 
teresting the papers would become! ‘The letters 
sent to the proprietors of patent medicines, ac- 
knowledging miraculous cures, are entertaining, 
and bring grist to the mill: equally agreeable 
to the general reader, and profitable to the legal 
practitioner, would be the following: — 

“‘Dear Sir,—l beg leave to acknowledge, 
with the most heartfelt gratitude, your great 
skill and dexterity in saving my neck from the 
gallows, last sessions. The evidence against me 
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was as clear as daylight, and I had not a leg to 
stand on; but the clever style in which you 
bothered the witnesses, and made them contra- 
dict themselves and one another, demands my 
warmest thanks. To the last hour of my life 
I shall never forget it; and you may be assured, 
that, if I am ever caught again, I shall not think 
of having recourse to aiy other professional 
assistance than yours. | can now pick pockets 
and break into houses with the greatest con- 
fidence.—I am, sir, your much obliged humble 
servant, 
“ Ratpu HEMPSEED. 

“To Jeremiah Snooks, Esq. barrister-at-law. 

‘*N.B.—The above has been sworn to before 
the Lord Mayor.” 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP ON LITERATURE 
AND ART. 

Our readers will recollect, that fully two 
years ago we drew attention to the etchings of 
Mr. Reid, of Salisbury,} as works of the highest 
order ;—the curious fact that one of a dozen 
copies printed for private distribution had 
fallen into the hands of Goethe, who wrote to 
the unknown artist on the subject, expressing 
his admiration of them, may help to recall the 
circumstance. We are happy to hear, that Mr. 
Reid, content with the sale of the work, is now 
about to offer a second series to the public— 
some few of the plates we have seen, and can 
report of them as truly admirable. 

Nothing new is announced by the great 
houses either east or west, and some are wholly 
silent. Of the articles inthe number of the Quar- 
terly just published, that on the Turkish Empire 
is most to our mind; it shows great extent and 
variety of information. The criticism on ‘ Rush’s 
Residence at the British Court,’ is written in a 
spirit of moderation and even kindliness, which 
must make it welcome to America. The paper 
called ‘ The Turf,’ will be read with avidity by 
many; it contains some curious information on 
the subject of English horse-racing, and gives 
us the lives and characters of such grooms 
and jockeys as have spurred and switched 
themselves into fame and fortune: but, after 
all allowances for the entertainment offered, 
surely such articles derogate a little from the 
dignity of our worthy friend. The Foreign Quar- 
terly, too, has issued a new and excellent num- 
ber this week. ‘There is hardly a paper that 
does not contain much either of interest or in- 
formation. But periodicals abound: we have now 
on our table the Dublin University and the Lon- 
don University Magazines—the Knickerbacker 
from New York—and a graceful novelty called 
the Court Gazette. Onwhat this latter rests its 
hopes of a successful rivalry against the esta- 
blished Journals—we are at a loss to conceive: 
it surely is a blind venture in these days of 
publishing liberality, to offer a solitary vignette, 
a pretty cover, and some fifty pages of text, for 
three shillings and sixpence. 

A Life of Drummond of Hawthornden, with 
selections from his poems, is promised in a 
few days by Mr. P. Cunningham, a son of our 
friend Allan: little is known to the world at 
large, of the poet’s history, and less, perhaps, 
of his poems. Concerning the first, Gifford, in 
his Life of Ben Jonson, has spoken with un- 
called for bitterness; and with respect to the 
second, some of the sonnets and small pieces 
are not surpassed by any compositions in the 
language. 

When the Letters of Mirabeau were published 
last year in London, professedly from the origi- 
nal MSS., we expressed a very strong suspicion 
that the work was a fraudulent manufacture, 
and we gave great offence to certain parties by 
so doing. One of the Paris literary journals, 
L’Europe Littéraire, has now dissected the 





t See Athenzum, 1531, p. 507, 





work; and it appears that the foundation of the 


whole was six letters written from England, and 
published in Paris in1797. From certain offers 
made to us, we have reason to believe that simi- 
lar frauds are not unlikely to be practised either 
on the London journals or London publishers, 
and therefore we put them on their guard. The 
extent to which the system has been carried in 
Paris is quite extraordinary: it was after this 
fashion, as we noticed, in reviewing the work, 
that the ‘ Memoirs of Louis XVIII.’ were ma- 
nuiactured; so were those of Cardinal Dubois, 
the Countess Dubarry, the Duke of Richelieu, 
and nearly all the historical memoirs which have 
been of late years published in Paris, more 








especially those issued by Mame-Dulaunay and | 


Ladvocat. <A few particulars of the parties en- 
gaged in, and the prices paid on these occasions, 
may interest our readers. The wholesale ma- 
nutacturer for the house of Mame-Dulaunay is 
M. Lamothe-Langon: he supplies the rough 
material, arranged according to the best of his 
ability, and receives one thousand francs, or 
about 402. the volume. The second operation 
of filing, and trimming, and polishing, is per- 
formed by M. Paul Lacroix, better known in 
England as a writer under the signature of 
Jacob, the Bibliophilist : this gentleman receives 
five hundred francs a volume. 
and ornament is usually added by M. Amedée 
Pichot, who also receives five hundred francs a 
volume. The work is then considered perfect, 
and given to the public with such a title as may 
be agreed on. Ladvocat formerly employed 
M. Malitourne on these occasions ; and it must 
be admitted that he was a man of considerable 
talent. 

A subscription has been opened for the statue 
of Sir John Malcolm. ‘The Duke of Wellington, 
and others of his friends and admirers, have 
contributed so largely, that success is quite cer- 
tain. 

We regret that we must now announce the 
death of that amiable and accomplished noble- 
man, Lord Dover. It is but one month, “a 
little month,” since we received a letter from 
him, and in his own hand, respecting the then 
unpublished ‘ Letters of Walpole,’ which he had 
edited with so much laborious attention; and 
we have reason to believe, that the work an- 
nounced in this day’s paper as forthcoming, 
‘The Lives of the most Eminent Sovereigns of 
Modern Europe, written by a Gentleman for 
the instruction and amusement of his Eldest 
Son,’ is from his Lordship’s pen. 
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ENGLISH OPERA—ADELPHI. 


The last grace | 








senna 
information should lead us to libel one, for whose 
poetical productions the public have, and justly, 
a high respect. If, “ in a moment of indiscre. 
tion,” he really did perpetrate this bit of non- 
sense, his friends should have stepped in, and 
shielded his reputation from the consequences of 
it, by suppression. The house, we are happy to 
say, was well attended, and the piece was well 
hissed. 


THE COVENT GARDEN BILLS. 


Ever since this theatre fel/ under Drury Lane 
management, the bills have been swelling more 
and more with Drury Lane puffing and quackery, 
Having exhausted all the terms of praise, they 
have now taken to those of abuse. For some 
weeks past that admirable artist, Mr. Stanfield, 
has been daily insulted, by those who are so 
largely indebted to his talents, by having his 
beautifial scenery characterized as being “heavy.” 
—“ On this occasion the heavy scenery and ma- 
chinery,”’ &c. will be removed from Drury Lane 
to this theatre. We submit that this is not only 
untrue, but ungrateful. 








MISCELLANEA 
Mr. H. Russell’s Concert at the Argyll Rooms, 
on Monday evening was pretty well attended, 
Malibran was, of course, excellent, though in 
the duetto with Tamburini her voice seemed 
slightly affected by incipient cold; but, in the 
beautiful aria, ‘ A, se’ estinto,’ which she gave 


| about an hour afterwards, all sign of this had 


passed away, and the mellow tones glided from 
that exquisite throat smoothly and gracefully as 
ever. ‘The only novelty of the evening was 
Monsieur Ameidi de Mereaux, who made his 
first public appearance in this country as a pia- 
nist. He possesses very considerable command 
over the instrument; and, in the Fantasia, com- 
posed by himself, evinced no small claim to 
originality. This, however, consisted rather in 
new and striking, than very tasteful, or impas- 
sioned combination. Chatterton’s harp Fantasia 
was much in the same character—brilliant, diffi- 
cult, but deficient in those far higher qualities 
which make music the unarticulate eloquence of 
the soul. Puzzi and De Beriot were of course 


| admirable; and, after the too frequent sameness 


A musical farce, called ‘ The Convent Belle,’ | 


was produced here on Monday last. We have 


to complain, not only of the absence of all merit | 


in it, but of the positive and obtrusive presence 
of demerit. In the present age of cant, and 
whining outcry against the immorality of the 


stage, the utmost care should be taken to guard | 


against affording any just or even plausible 
ground for censure; and, if dramatic produc- 
tions have not a good and wholesome moral to 
point them, they should, at least, not overstep 
the bounds of harmless gaiety and mirth. Above 
all, religious institutions, to whatever creed 


they may belong, or on however mistaken no- | 


’ 
tions they may be founded, should not be made 
the subject of public scofting and obscene ridi- 
cule. Upon this last sorry foundation, we regret 
to say, that the piece in question is built; and, 
thus starting, it proceeds—without wit, humour, 
or character, running its head against well- 
known facts and customs, and trampling pro- 
bability and consistency under its feet—to a 
lame and unintelligible close. We will not 
name the reputed author, lest accidental mis= 





of the Italian vocal music, there was, in the 
song by H. Phillips, ‘ My heart’s in the High- 
lands,’ a raciness and variety absolutely refresh- 
ing. Begrez and De Begnis, though announced, 
did not appear. 

Printing and the Arts.—One cannot but re- 
flect on that grand revolution which took place 
when language, till then limited to its proper 
organ, had its representation in the work of the 
hand. Now that a man of mean estate can have 
a library of more intrinsic value than that of 
Cicero, when the sentiments of past ages are as 
familiar as those of the present, and the know- 
ledge of different empires is transmitted and 
common to all, we cannot expect to have our 
sages followed, as of old, by their five thousand 
scholars. Nations will not now record their acts 
by building pyramids, nor consecrate temples 
and raise statues, once the only means of per- 
petuating great deeds or extraordinary virtues. 
It is in vain that our artists complain that pa- 
tronage is withheld; for the ingenuity of the 
hand has at length subdued the arts of design— 
printing has made all other records barbarous, 
and great men build for themselves a “ livelong 
monument.”’—Bell on the Hand. 

A New Invention Many Years Old.—“ An eXx- 
periment,” says a provincial paper, “ was tried at 
Ipswich last week to prove the strength and 
holding-on property of a floating anchor, in the 
form of a strong canvas umbrella, the invention 
of R. H. Gower, Esq. of Nova Scotia House, 


| in that town. The floating anchor was opposed 


| 


to the Fly yacht, possessing a mainsail, jib, and 
foresail, of 314 yards, and when put off from 
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the wind, with the anchor in tow, 40 fathoms 
astern, she could scarcely make progress through 
the water, whereas, released from the anchor, 





| 


| 


she proceeded at the rate of four miles an hour.”’ | 
—A friend of ours, now of high rank in the | 
Navy, many years ago caused a heavy river | 
barge to be warped against wind and tide by | 


means of a self-expanding umbrella. The ex- 
periment was tried on the Thames (we believe 
in Chelsea Reach), and an account thereof prin- 
ted.— United Service Gazette. 

Taxation on Paper.—The tax on paper in 
1805 was only levied to the extent of 74,3047. ; 
in 1822 it was rated to the amount of 528,178/. 
The quantity of paper excised in 1829 was 

England, Scotland. Ireland. 
a+ Ib. 38,619,721....6,075,995....1,501 462 
Qnd do. ...+++ 11,555,311....1,079,800.... 577,734 
Millboards .. cwt. 25,395.... 4,185... 254 

The quantity of first and second class paper ex- 
cised in England in 1822 was about 50,009,000/b. 
of which nearly 34,000,000/b. was first class 

aper; in 1823 the first class paper made was 


Ist class 





38,927,738/6.— The tax on mill, scale, and | 


pasteboard in 1792 was but 6s. 10d. per cwt. ; 
in 1822 it was 27s.! The tax on vellum in 1792 
was 3s. 5d. per dozen, and the quantity made 
5380 dozen; in 1822 it was 7s. per dozen, and 
the quantity made not more than 2480 dozen. 
The tax on parchment in 1792 was Is. 8d. per 
dozen, and the quantity made 31,564 dozen; in 
1822 it was 3s. 5d. per dozen, and the quantity 
but 39,452 dozen. The licence on paper-makers, 
&c. was raised from 2/. in 1792, to 4/. in 1822. 
—From Martin’s ‘ Taxation of the British Em- 
pire. 

An old Story ?—A clergyman called ona poor 
parishioner, whom he found bitterly lamenting 
the loss of an only son, a boy about four or five 
years old. In the hope of consoling the afflicted 
woman, he remarked to her, that one so young 
could not have committed any very grievous 
sin; and that no doubt the child was gone to 
heaven. ‘‘ Ah, Sir,” said the simple-hearted 
creature, “ but Tommy was so shy,—and they are 
all strangers there.” 

The late Colonel Mellish’s Stud.—We remem- 
ber him with thirty eight race-horses in training ; 
seventeen coach horses, twelve hunters in Leices- 
tershire, four chargers at Brighton, and not a 
few hacks.— Quarterly Review. 

Quick Letter Delivery.—Yhe late Duke of 
Queensberry undertook for a heavy bet to con- 
vey aletter fifty miles within an hour. The letter 
was inclosed in a cricket ball, and thrown from 
one to the other of twenty-four expert cricketers, 
and delivered within the time.—Jbid. 

Fogs at Algiers—Almost every morning the 
plain of Metidja is covered with a fog, which 
rises to about a quarter of the height of the lesser 
Atlas. But upon the hills bordering this plain 
to the south, more particularly in the neigh- 
bourhood of Algiers, fogs are seldom seen, and 
never last long. From the 15th of July to the 
15th of August 1831,a very remarkable fog 
appeared, at intervals, all along the coast of 
North Africa. It was likewise seen in the 
south of Europe, even so far north as Paris, 
and at New York in the United Sates. M. 
Arago has published an account of it in the 
“ Annuaire du Bureau des Longitudes pour 
Vannée 1832.”—I was then at Oran, and I had 
remarked several times that the power of the 
sun’s rays was so much weakened by the fog, that 
this great fountain of light might be viewed for 
several minutes at a time, without injury to the 
eyes. On the 3rd of August as I was returning 
to Algiers on board of the corvette La Dordogne, 
being then in sight of land, the fog set in, and 
the rays of the sun being extremely weakened, 
shed a blue light upon the objects around us. 
As we were observing this phenomenon, a sailor 
called out that he saw a bird in the sun: the 
whole crew immediately looked up and several 
of the men confirmed what the first had said. 


| buquerque, por um Portuguez, 8s. 6d. 


| 


Though I looked attentively, I could discern 
nothing in the sun’s disk, which was of a clear 
blue—but, having taken my glass, I perceived 
near its centre a group of spots in the form of a 
cross. I then put down the glass, and, looking 
again with the naked eye, could distinctly per- 
ceive the spots which the sailors mistook for a 
bird. This phenomenon lasted a quarter of an 
hour, and is the more remarkable, as this is, I 


believe, the first time that the spots on the sun’s | 
| disk have been visible to the naked eye.—Voy- | 


age dans la Régence d’ Alger, par M. Rozet. 

Herring Fishery.—In Passamaquoddy Bay and 
the neighbourhood, vast quantities of herrings are 
taken by scooping them up with hand-nets. This 
fishing is carried on during very dark nights, 
and often displays the most striking and pic- 
turesque appearances to the spectator on shore. 
The fishermen go in small light boats, each 
bearing a flaming torch. The boats row with 
great swiftness through the water, and the her- 
rings attracted by the glare of the light, crowd 
after the boats in such numbers, that those sta- 
tioned in the stern for this purpose scoop them 
up by thousands. The fish frequently throng 
together with such eagerness as to throw one 
another out of the water.—Goodrich. 

When the Duke de Choiseul, who was a re- 
markably meagre-looking man, came to London 
to negotiate a peace, Charles ‘townshend being 
asked whether the French government had sent 
the preliminaries of a treaty, answered, he did 
not know, but they had sent the outline of an 
ambassador.— Wadd’s Comments on Corpulency. 





METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL 


Days of | Thermom. ee aa Winds. | Weather. 


W.XMon. | Max. Min. Noon. 

Thurs. 4! 75 50 29.65 S.W. | Clear. 
Fri. 5) 79 52 29.80 Var. Ditto. 
Sat. 6) 82 60 29.93 S.E. | Ditto. 
Sun. 7) 80 56 29.45 W. | Showers. 
Mon. 8 80 55 Stat. W.to N.E. Rain. 
Tues. 9 79 49 29.65 N.to N.E.| Cloudy, 
Wed. 10 78 54 29.85 N.W. Ditto. 


Prevailing Clouds.—Cirrostratus, Cumulus, Cumu- 
lostratus, Nimbus. 

Mean temperature of the week,66°. Greatest vari- 
ation, 32°.—Mean atmospheric pressure, 29.765. 

Nights and mornings for the greater part fair. 

Day decreased on Wednesday, 16 min. No night. 





ADVERTISEMENTS 


KING’S COLLEGE, LONDON. 
HE COMMITTEE appointed by the Special 
General Court of the 31st May last, have the gratification 
to announce the following ADDITIONAL SUBSCRIPTIONS, 
and earnestly solicit the continued support of the Friends of the 
College, towards raising the further sam requisite to enable the 
Council to complete the River Front of the College. 
Subscriptions received to the 26th of June ++£3,484 19 
ADDITIONAL SUBSCRIPT 

















N. Nicholls, esq., Harlcyford place, Kennington, 
GONALION coccccecccccccccscccecccccese seecsecesesee £10 10 
Hon. Mr. Justice Gaselee, 10 per cent. on orig. don... 5 0 
Thomas Poynder, esq. ditto .......6. - 0 0 
Thomas Poynder, esq. Juan, ditte 5 0 
Edward Poynder, esq. ditto .. w 0 
Samuel Poynder, esq. ditto .. cece ee + 00 
| John Beresford, esq. 20 per cent. on orig. donation.. 10 0 
‘The Proprietors of the Atheneum Journal, donation.. 5 5 
The Company of Merchant Tailors, 2nd ditto . 50 0 
The Rev. J. F. Baillie, A.M. ditto......... 10 0 
The Proprietors of the Guardian Newspay 5 0 
Haughton Langston, esq. one share ... 100 0 
Heury Petrie, esq. 10 per cent. on shar 10 0 
Thomas J. Burgoyne, esq. ditto ........... 10 0 
George Daubeny, esq. Cote, near Bristol, ditto 20 0 
Earl Jermyn, M.P., 10 per cent. on orig. douation 5 0 
, 


Mr. Justice Patteson, ditto on two shares 
Samuel Dendy, esq. ditto on orig. donation ...... 












Rev. T. Sheepshanks, M.A., Master of St. 

School, Pimlico ....ee00ceeeserseeescsesers 5 5 
J. Shireff, esq. M.D. Deptford, donation ... § 5& 
Peter Auber, esq. additional subscription ... - 5 0 
‘Thomas Wilson, esq. 10 per cent. on orig. donation... 5 0 
William Thorowgood, esq. ditto on his share . 10 0 
Sir T E. Drake, Bart. ditto on original dor 5 0 
J. esq. Pullin’s-row, Islington, donat 10 10 
Fr y, esq. ditto . ° 5 0 


FP. N. De 
Newell Connop, esq. Durant’s, 
Rev. George Anguish, M.A. 

cent. on orig. donation ....+++0+ 
Alfred Hardcastle, esq. New-cross, donation, 
Mrs. Anu Partis, Bath, 2nd donation eee + 100 0 
Philip Williams, esq. additional subscription .......... 5 0 
Charles T. Cooke, esq. Cheltenham, 10 per cent. on 

BALE ecccescccccsece . . 
Sir Charles Flower, Bart. 2nd 
Richard Hey, esq. Hertingfordbury, ditto . 
Hon. and Rev. Richard Cust, M.A, ditto... 
H. Blanshard, esq. 10 per cent. on donation 
C. Stevens, esq. Kensington Gore, share. 
Rev, Wm, Smyth, Great Lintord, 10 pe 
Kev. D, Durell, Durham, ditto on original donation,. 10 0 
Mrs. V. Aynscombe, ditto.. ee 
Messrs. Coutis and Co, .. 
I. Flounders, esq. Yarm, ditto on shar 
Miss E. Atherton, 2nd donation ....... oo 
James Taylor, esq. 10 per cent. on share . 


, one s eve 
omerley Hall, 20 per 
cooeee 20 0 
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John Letts, esq. ditto ...cceeessecceces w 00 
George Fincham, esq. donation ....... 5 00 
Johu Wilson, esq. 15, New Broad-street, share 100 0 0 
Mr. Ald. Birch, 10 per cent. on orig. donation....... 500 
J. Simpson, esq. LL.D. Worcester, 2nd subscription... 10 10 0 


Subscriptions are received at the Secretary’s Office, in the 
and at the Banking-houses of Messrs. Drummonds, 
cross; Messrs. Coutts and Co. Strand; Messrs. Hoares, 
Fiect-street ; and Messrs. Glyn, Mills, and Co., and Barclay, 
Tritton, and Co, Lombard-street,—By order of the Council, 

W. OTTER, M.A., Principal. 


TATIONAL GALLERY of PRACTICAL 
SCIENCE and WORKS of ART, LOWTHER ARCADE, 
and ADELAIDE-STREET, WEST STRAND, 
o’Clock in the Morning. 
Steam Gun discharging a Volley of Seventy Balls in Four Se- 














Open from Ten 











NOVELTIES IN LITERATURE AND ART. 

Lives of the most Eminent Sovereigns of Modern 
Europe, written by a Gentleman for the Instruction 
and Amusement of his Eldest Son. 

Insect Histories, by the Authoress of Easy Stories. 

Preparing for publication, by subscription, the Life of 
Samuel Drew, A.M., with Selections from his Corre- 
spondence and Unpublished Papers, by a Member of 
his Family. 


Just published.—Gregory’s Conspectus Medicine 
Theoretice, cura Stegall, ISmo. 5s.—Kayer on Diseases 
of the Skin, 8vo. 12s.— Facts and Fables, by Charles Wil- 
liams, I8mo.4s.—Conversations on Church Polity, 12mo. 
5s.—Theological Library, Vol. 5, Le Bas’s Life of Cran- 
mer, Vol. 2, 6s.—The Colonies, lonian Islands, and Sir 
F. Adam, by Colonel Napier, 8vo. 13s.—The Provost 
of Paris, 3 vols. 12mo. 15s.—Salter’s Angler’s Guide, 
18mo. 1s.6d.—Zophiel, or the Bride of Seven, a Poem, 
Svo. 7s. 6¢d.—Anthon’s Sallust, with English Notes, 
12mo. 6s.— Life of Gouverneur Morris, 2 vols. 8vo. 14.75, 
Owen's Voyages to Africa, Arabia, &c.2 vols. Svo. 12. 12s, 
—Dyce’s Specimens of English Sonnets, lGmo. 6s.— hx- 

osition of the False Meaium and Barriers between 
Men of Genius and the Public, post 8vo. Ss. Gd.—Tax- 
ation of the British Empire, by M. Martin, 5s.—Lady 
Morgan’s Dramatic Scenes from Real Life, 2 vols. post 
8vo. 12. 1s.—Goodwin’s Domestic Architecture, plates, 
4to. 22. 12s. 6d.—Witham on Fossil Vegetables, 4to, 
1d. 1s.—Character, or Jew and Gentile, by Mrs. Grim- 
stone, 2 vols. 8vo. 16s.—Harper’s Family Library, Vol. 1, 
Life of Mohammed, 5s.—Harper’s Miscellany, Vol. 1 to 
3, Indian Traits, 3s. 6¢.—Harper’s Library of Select 
American Novels, Vols. 1 & 2, Tales of Glawber Spa; 
Vols. 3 & 4, Westward Ho! 6s. each.—Russell de Al- 











TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Q. T.—A Northamptonshire Villager—received. 

J.H. F. was rather anxious for an answer, but forgot 
to give his address. We mention this to excuse any 


seeming neglect—but we decline. 
G. A.—The letter was not received. Did he pay the 
postage? If not, the mystery is explained. 








conds—Steam Boat Models propelled on Water by Paddle-wheels 
—Steam Engine Models in motion—Model of a Carriage moving 
with great rapidity—an meperstns showing a brilliant Combustion 
of the hardest Steel—a Magnet producing a Spark capable of 
igniting Gunpowder—an Electro-Magnet sustaining upwards of 
400 pounds weight—Exemplitication of a Plan for preventing 
Ships foundering at Sea—Model of au Oven in daily operation, 
showing the plan by which, during the process of baking bread, 
a spirituous liquid is obtained—an Apparatus daily exhibiting the 
cooking of Meat by Gas—a Mouse in a Dising Bell—an Air 
Balloon—Antediluvian Fossil Organic Remains—Piciures by the 
Old Masters, including some splendid productions of Murillo— 
Sculpture—Self-acting Musical lnstraments—with numerous 
other interesting objects. 

Mr. JOHN MARTIN’S most celebrated Picture of ‘ The Fall 
of Nineveh,’ with several other of his Pictures and his splendid 
Enygravings, being no longer separately exhibited, constitute a 
highly valuable addition to the numerous other Objects of Interest 
and Amusement deposited in this most attractive Gallery. 

Great Solar and Oxry-Hydrogen Microscopes, magn ng the 
Avimalcule ina of Water more than 100,000 times, aud 
exhibiting numerous other wonders inthe Avimal and Vegetable 
World; with a variety of other interesting and amusing Optical 
Apparatus: together with a Diorama of the ‘Wreckers off 
Calais,’ from the celebrated Painting by C. STANFIELD, R.A. 
Admission—To the Gallery, 1s., Catalogues, 1s.—To the Micro- 

scopes and Diorama, 1s., Catalogues, gratis. 

*,* The Proprictors, whilst they invite the co-operation of 
the laventor and of the Patron of the Arts aud Sciences, have 
to acknowledge the Presentation and Deposit of numerous highly 
valuable Models and Works of Art.—Ali Deposits preserved with 
the greatest care, and restored whenever required. 










Just published, 
SES on the GLOBES and MAPS, 
1 with some Historical, Biographical, Chrono- 
a cal, and Miscellaneous Information; on a new 
n. To which are added, QUESTIONS for EXAMINATION, 
y WILLIAM BUTLER. With an Appendix, by which the 
Consteliations may be easily known, Ky THOMAS BOURN, 
Twellth edition, 12moe, 6s, bound, : 
London: sold by Harvey and Darton; J. Harris; Simpkin 
and Marshall; and all Booksellers. 
Just published, . 
EOGRAPHICAL EXERCISES on the 
NEW TESTAMENT ; describing the principal Places in 
Judwa, and those visited by St. Paul; and narrating many of the 
most important Occurrences recorded in the Evangelical His- 
tories. With Maps, and a Brief Account of the principal Reli- 
gious Sects of Mankind. 
By WILLIAM BUTLER. 
Fourth edition, 12mo. 5s. 6d. bound. 
London: Sold by Harvey and Darton; J, Harris; Simpkin 
and Marshall; and ali Booksellers, 
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Empowered by Act of Parliament, 3 William IV. 
ECONOMIC LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
No. 24, Bridge-street, Blackiriars. 
INSTITUTED 1823, 
DIRRCTORS. q 

The Right Hon. Thomas Fraukland Lewis, M.P. Chairman. 

Henry Frederick Ster henson, Esq. Deputy Chairman. 
Lancelot Baugh Allen, Esq. William Grant, F.eq. : 
Stephen Nicolsou Barber, Esq. | John Knowles, Esq. F.R.S. 
Robert Biddulph, Esq. M.P. John Mendham, Esq. 
Robert Davies, Esq. Thomas Meux, E 
Adam Gordon, Esq. William Routh, Esq. 


AUDITORS. 
M. W. Clifton, Esq. F.R.S. Charles Morris, a. 
Edward Knowles, Esq. J. Whishaw, Esq. F.R.S. 
Puysician, John A. Paris, M.D. F.R.S. No, 28, Dover-street. 
Surceon, Benjamin Travers, Esq. F.R.S. No, 12, Bruton-street. 
Soxiciror, Henry Young, Esq. Lssex-street, Strand, 
Acruary, J wes, Esq. i 
TP.HIS Society has for its basis, ECONOMY 
COMBINED WITH SECURITY—the terms of Assurances 
for young and middle-aged lives being much lower than those of 
any other office, which gives a bonus to the assured; and a full 
statement of its affairs is annually made to the Shareholders and 
Policy-holders, who have a controul over the Society. 

Three-fourths of the profits are now divided among those as- 
sured on an equable scale, for the whole term of life after the 
Policies shall have been in force four years ; and eventually the 
whole of the profits will be so divided. 

Endowments for Children are granted, and Assurances on 
Joint Lives, Survivorships, Survivorship Aunuities, as well as 
every species of Life contingency, at rates proportional to the 
nature of the risks, which are as low as possible compatible with 
security to the assured. 

Assurances are also effected, either by paying small Premiums 
at first, and increasing them every five years, or by paying a 
high Premium at first, subject to periodical abatements, and, 
ulumately, the payments to cease altogether, In fine, persous 
may be assured in any way which may be best adapted to their 
circumstances or wishes. 

Medical Referees are appointed in most cities and large towns, 
and Acents in many, trom whom information may be obtained 
and Prospectuses had. = 

By Order of the Board of Directors, 
JOUN KNOWLES, Resident Director. 


ASYLUM FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC LIFE OFFICE, 
70, Cornhill, and 5, Waterloo-place, Loudon. 
DIRECTORS. 

The Hon. William Fraser, Chairman. 

Colonel Lushington, C.B. Deputy Chairman. 

Foster Reynolds, esq. Capt. Geo. Harris, R.N. C.B. 
William Pratt, esq. Wiliam Edmund Ferrers, esq. 
John Kymer, esq. Thomas Fenn, esq. 

Francis Kemble, esq. G. Farren, esq. Resident Direc- 
C, W. Hallett, esq. tor. 











Physician—Dr. Fergeson. 
Surgeons—H. Mayo, esq. F.R.S., aud T. Callaway, esq. 
DOMESTIC INSURANCE. 


[se RATES ever published, whether 
for a term or for the whole of life. 
The following are selected from the even Rates, 


“Age. Whole Life. 7 Years. 
20 1 017 





Age. Whole Life. 7 Years. 
1 40 | 217 1 110 8 
30 26 1 210] 50 420 es 7 
ALTERNATIVE. 
One-third of the life premiam may be left unpaid, to be deducted 
from the eam assured, on a scale equal to interest at 4 per cent. 
ASCENDING SCALE OF PREMIUM. 


aGe.| First 7 Years. Succeeding 7 “Yrs. Every Year of Life after, 

















20 ss 8 1 6 2 s ¢ ¥ 
30 ’ & F ;/ 2 3 01 
40 118 3 . ¥ @ 49 8 
50 21 it 4 06 I 7 0 3 





This scale ought to supersede all others ia cases of Annuity, or 
Leases for Lives, in which very low rates for so long a period as 
14 years, will be found highly advantageous. 

VOYAGES AND FOREIGN RESIDENCES, 

Persons voyaging or residing abroad, Masters, Supercargoes, 
and others, insured for the whole of life, or for a specific voyage. 


PREGNANCY, INFIRM HEALTH, AND OLD AGE. 
Females need not appear; the rates for diseases are moderate, 
and Policies are granted to persons of advanced age. 
Insurances may be effected without delay. 


EST BEAVER HATS, 21s.—The best that 

can be made.—Livery Hats, ditto, 16s.—Riding Hats, 21s. 

—Light Summer Hats, 35 ounces weight, 12s., i4s.and 16s. 

Made by PERRING, inventor of light Hats, 85, Strand, coruer of 
Cecil street. Beware of imitations. 


ERMAN SPA, BRIGHTON PARK.— 
The PUMP ROOM is NOW OPEN for the Season.—The 
efficacy of the Mineral Waters of this Establishment, in many 
obstinate Chronic Diseases, has been fuily established under the 
observations of many eminent Physicians. Satisfactory Testimo- 
nials will be Fone in the Prospectus. Hot Mineral Waters: 
Carlsbad and Ems. Cold ditto: Spa, Pyrmont, Eger, Marienbad, 
Pulna, Seltzer, &c. London Agents for the sale of the Cold 
Waters, Messrs, Geo. Wangh and Company, Chemisis to the King, 
177, Regent-street; Mr. H. Lucas, Chemist, 63, Cheapside; and 
Mr. J. Marriner, Chemist, 93, Cheapside, any of whom will fur- 
nish the Prospectus gratis. 

















2 vols. with 40 Portraits of Distinguished Persons, Curious 
eters, aud Documents, in Fac-simile, “ec. 
~ECRET MEMOIRS of IRELAND from 
1779 to 1800, and HISTORY of the UNION, with Delinea- 
tions of the Principal Characters connected with that important 
measure, By Sir JONAH BARRINGTON, 
Member of the late Lrish Parliament for Tuam, &c. 
Published for H. Colburn, by R. Bentley, New Burlington- 
street ; and sold by all Booksellers. 


The Fifth and Concluding Volume of 
R. D’ISRAELI’S COMMENTARIES 
on the LIFE and REIGN of CHARLES I, 

“ The ‘ Commentaries on the Life and Reign of Chartes 1.’ 
form by far the most important work upon that important age 
that modern times have produced. More curious diligence and 
sagacity have seldom been exercised upon any portion of History, 
and seldom with so much success.”"—Quarterly Rev. July, 1832. 


anes for H. Colburn, by R, Bentley, New Burlingten- 











Just published, price 12s. 

AUST; a Dramatic Poem, by GOETHE. 

Translated into English Prose; with Remarks on former 
Translations, and Notes, 

By the Translator of Savigny’s ‘ Of the Vocation of our Age for 

egislation and Jurisprudence.’ 

** We cannot lose the oppertanity of here noticing, with the 

commendatioh it deserves, Mr. Hayward’s tran-lation of the first 

part of * Faust,’ recently published, It has piaced him at once 

in the first rank of German scholars.”—Foretgn Quarterly Rev. 

Edward Moxon, Dover-street. 


Just published, in ato. with Four Quarto and Two Folding Plates, 


price One Guinea, a 
HE PHILOSOPHICAL TRANSAC- 
TIONS of the ROYAL SOCIETY of LONDON, for the 
Year 1833, Part |. ; 

Containing the following Papers :—1. Mr. Barlow on the Con- 
struction of a Fluid ns Refracting Telescope—2. Sir James 
South on the extensive Atmosphere of Mars—3. Mr. Lubbock on 
the Tides—4. Dr. Faraday’s Experimental Researches in Elec- 
tricity: third Series—5. Dr. Philip on the Nervous and Muscular 
Systems in the more perfect Animals—6. Dr. Philip on the Na- 
ture of Sleep—7?. Prof. Miller on the Existence of Four distinct 
Heartsin certain Amphibious Animals—8. Mr. Christie’s Bakerian 
Lecture: Experimenial Determination of the Laws of Magneto- 
Electric Iuduction—9. Dr. Davy on the recent Volcano in the 
Mediterranean—10, Rev, W. Whewell’s Exsay towards a First 
Approximation to a Map of Cotidal Lines—Meteorological Jour- 
nal, June to December, 1832. 

Printed by Richard Taylor, Red Lion-court, Fleet-street; and 
sold by ali Bookseliers. 





HISTORY OF THE BRITISH NOBILITY. 
Fourth edition, in 2 vols. comprising all the New Creations, and 
iilustrated with upwards of 1500 Engravings, price 2/. 10s, 
bound in morocco cloth, 
R. BURKE’S PEERAGE and BA- 
RONETAGE of the BRITISH EMPIRE. 

This work comprises three times the number of Families that 
have ever before been presented to the public in any one publi- 
cation ofa simiiar description. lt embraces every family in Eng- 
land, treland, and Scotland, invested with hereditary honours. 

Published tor H, Colbarn, by R. Bentley, 8, New Burlington- 
street. 








In a few days, with the Armorial Bearings accurately engraved, 
the Fourth Part, completing the First Volume, price 7s. 6d. 
wh . "Da 
ISTORY of the COMMONERS of 
GREAT BRITAIN and [RELAND. 
By JOHN BURKE, Esq. 
Forming a desirable Companion to the Peerage and Baronetage. 
“* This is a great and important undertaking. Of the Peers 
and the Baronets of Great Britain we have heard and read ; but 
of the Commoners—of families celebrated in history—we remain 
in totalignorance. We are glad to find Mr. Burke emploved in 
removing a national reproach. He has contrived to make his 
book not only very useful but highly interesting—many rare and 
curious anecdotes having been introduced,’’—Globe. 
Published for H. Coiburn by R, Bentley; and sold by all 
ooksellets. 








THE EX-QUEEN OF HOLLAND, 

This day is published, in 1 vol. price 25s. bound, 
EMOIRES, ROMANCES, et MUSIQUE, 
. de Hortense, Duchesse de Saint Leu, Ex-Reine de 
Holiande, et Fille de ’Imperatrice Josephine; embellished with 
Twelve Piates, illustrative of the Scenes of the several Romances, 
beautifully engraved on steel, from the original Designs of the 

Duchess ; accompanied with her Portrait and Fac-simile. 

N.B, As avery few copies of this unique and interesting pub- 
lication have been printed, those who desire to possess it are 
requested to send their orders forthwith to their respective Book 
or Music-Sellers, 

Published for H, Colburn, by R. Bentley, New Burlington- 
street. 


OOKS FOR TRAVELLERS. 


The Traveller’s Oracle; or, Maxims for 
Locomotion, By William Kitchiner, M.D. New edit. 7s, 6d. 
** Mirth and motion prolong life.” 

*€ We recommend the ‘ Travelier’s Oracle’ as a very amusing 
and instructive publication ; it is worth buying and reading, and 
will become, we doubt not, a popular book,’’—Atlas. 

9 





The Continental Traveller’s Oracle. In 2 
pocket vols. 15s. 
**It is long since we have met with so clever a publication. 
There is a fund of sound sense, and valuable counsel for tra- 
vellers.’—Literary Gazelle. 


3. 

The Historical Traveller; a Series of Nar- 
ratives, illustrative of the most interesting epochs and places 
connected with the History of Europe. By Mrs, Charles Gore. 
2nd edition, 2 vols. 85. bound. 


4. 

Guide to Italy. By Lady Morgan. Being 
the Substance of a Journal of her Residence in that Country; 
exhiviting a complete View of the present State of Society and 
Manners, Arts, Literature, &c. &c. New edition, revised, 3 vols, 
8vo, 24s. 

* A substantial account of Italy, which may be consulted for 
its facts by the historian, the traveller, and the topographer.”— 
Monthly Magazine. 


5. 

Italy As It Is; or, Narrative of an English 
Family’s Residence for Three Years in that Country. By Henry 
Best. Esq. Author of § Four Years in France.’ 8vo,. 10s. 6d. 

** This is one of the best works on [Italy that we have seen.”— 
Literary Chronicle. 

** We know of no work that we should prefer as a travelling 
companion,”’—Alhenaum, 





Guide to France; or, Narrative of an Eng- 
lish Family’s Residence there during Four Years. By Henry 
‘ 


est, Esq. s. 6d. 

** Having lived between three and four months in Paris, and 
between three and four years in the South of France, with my 
family, | have made observations, which 1 hope may be usefal 
to those who have the same plan of foreign residence or travel.” 
Introduction, 


7. 

Guide through Switzerland, in a Series of 
Letters. By John Carne, Esq. Author of ‘ Letters from the East.’ 
1 vol. 8vo, (nearly ready.) 

A ees for Heary Colburn, by R. Bentley, New Burlington- 
street. 





RIVINGTONS’ THEOLOGICAL LIBRARY, VOL. y, 
With a Portrait of Bishop Ridley, the concluding Volume, 


price 6e, o! 
HE LIFE of ARCHBISHOP CRANMER, 
By CHARLES WEBB LE BAS, M.A, 
Professor in the East India College, Herts, and late Fellow of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. 
*,* Lately published, the former Volume, price 6s, 
Rivingions, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo-place, 


Previous Volumes of the Theological Library : 
1. Life of Wiclif. By Charles Webb Le Bas, 
M.A. Portrait. 6s. , 
2. Consistency of Revelation. By P. N, 
Shuttleworth, D.D. 6s. 
3. History of the Reformed Religion in 
France. 2 vols. Vol. 1. By E. Smedley, M.A. Portraits, 6s, 


This day is publisied, price 6s. 


-» XXIL. oF 
THE FOREIGN QUARTERLY REVIEW. 





ART. Contents. 
1, French and English Biographies of Newton (Biot and 
rewster), 
Il. Beranger. 
ILL. The American System of Prison Discipline. 
1V. Goethe’s Posthumous Works—the Second Part of Faust, 
V. Hypochondriasis and Hysteria, 
VI. Geijer’s History of Sweden. 
Ii, The North of Italy and the Tyrol. 
Il. Poetry and Lives of the Troubadours, 
X. Moh 4 and Mol re 
X. Rush’s Residence in England, 
Xt. Menazil’s Travels in Austria. 
XI. Russell de Albuquerque, a Portuguese Tale. 
XII. Tromlitz’s Novels. 
XIV. Retzsch’s Outlines to Sehiller’s Song of the Bell, 
V. Manno’s History of Sardinia. 
Miscellaneous Literary Lntelligence from France, Germany, Italy, 
Switzerland, and Oriental Literature. 
List of the principal New Works published onthe Continent and 
America for the last three months. 
Published by Treuttel and Wiiriz, and Richter, 30, Soho-square; 
and Black, Young, and Young, 2, Tavistock-street, Covent- 
rden; of whom may be had the preceding Numbers of this 
ournal, 


Vv 
vi 
i 








Just published, 12m0, embossed cloth, price 4s. 6d. 
HE MORAL CLASS-BOOK ; or, the Law 
of Morals derived from the Created Universe and from 
Revealed Religion. 
By WILLIAM SULLIVAN, Counsellor-at-Law, Boston, America, 
The Life of the Saviour. By Henry Ware, 
jun. Professor of Pulpit Eloquence, &c. Harvard University, Cam- 
bridge, America. Bound in fancy cloth, 3s. 6d. ; silk, 4s 
, On the ist August will be published, 
Selections from the Writings of Fenelon, 
with a Memoir of his Life. By the Author of * The Well-Spent 
Hour,’ &c. . a 
A Catalogue of American and English Pub- 
lications is now ready, and may be had, gravis, of 
John Mardon, Importer of American Literature, No. 19, St. 
Martin’s-le-Grand (opposite the New Post Oifice). 





Now ready, 
OOKS for SCHOOLS and FAMILIES, 
printed under the Direction of the Committee of General 
Literature and Education, appointed by the Society for Pro- 
moting Christian Knowledge. 

1. English Grammar, by the Rev. Dr. Russell, 
Rector of St. Botolph’s, Bishopsgate, and late Head Master of 
Charter House Schovl, price 1s. 6d. _ 

2. Geography, by George Hogarth, price 10d, 

3. Astronomy, by the Rev. T. G. Hall, M.A. 
King’s College, London, price 10d. i 

4. Elements of Botany; with many Engrav- 
ings, price Is. 

5. History of England, by George Hogarth, 
1s. 3d. 


6. Roman History, by George Hogarth, 10d. 


7. Outlines of Grecian History; with Maps, 
&c. price is. 

8. Easy Lessons on Money Matters, for the 
Use of Young People. W ith Engravings, price is. 

9. Insects and their Habitations; with many 
Engravings, 1s. - 

10. Persian Fables, for Young and Old, by 
the Rev. H.G. Keene, M.A.; with 18 Illustrative Engravings, 
price 1s. x = 

11. Outlines of Sacred History; from the 
Creation of the World to the Destruction of Jerusalem. One 
vol. with — Engravings, price 3s. 6d. 8 

London: Published by John W. Parker, Satarday Magazine 
Office, W eat Strand, and sold by all Booksellers, &c. 


SUPERIOR SCHOOL BOOKS. 
HE ETYMOLOGICAL SPELLING- 


BOOK and EXPOSITOR; being an Introduction to the 
Spelling, Pronunciation, and Derivation of the English Lan- 
guage. Containing, besides several other important improve- 
ments, above 3500 Words deduced from their Greek and Latin 
roots: adapted to the use of Classical and Ladies’ Schools, and 
also of Aduits and Foreigners. = 

By HENRY BUTTER. 
Ninth edition, price 1s. 6d. bound. 

“ A very excellent little work. {ft is not, like many others of 
the same description, a mere modification or arrangement of 
those which have gone before it. The author displays great 
original ability both in matter and in manner.”—Edinburgh 
Evening Post. 





" Also, by the same Author, 

Gradations in Reading and Spelling, upon an 
entirely new and oricinal Plan, by which Dissyllables are ren- 
dered as e»sy as Monosyliabies, 9th edit. price 1s. bound. 

** Butter’s ‘ Gradation»’ is admirably adapted to suit the capa- 
city of children. Its great plainness and simplicity render it a 
valuable little book for infant minds.””—Jmperial Magazine. 

* Pareuts will do well to consult this publication.”—Literary 
Journal, : Ss 

Butter’s Gradual Primer. Third edit. price 4d. 

Simpkin and Marshall, Stationers’-hail-court, 
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BADNALL ON RAIL-ROADS, ZOPHIEL; OR, THE BRIDE OF SEVEN. THE SATURDAY MAGAZINE. 


TREATISE on RAILWAY I MPROVE Post 8vo. price 7s. 6d. boards, dedicated to R. Southey, Esq. LL.D. HE SECOND VOLUME (January to 
} - - } SPUR June, 1833), will be read i + 6d. 
MENTS, explanatory of the chief Difficulties and Incon- OPHIEL; or, the BRIDE of SEVEN. bound in cloth, and lettered. pt adpeaengametgaian 
Yeniences which at present attend tie General Adoption of Rail- By MARIA DEL OCCIDENTE, The FIRST VOLUME (July to December, 1832), price 4s. 6d. 
ways, and the Means by which these Objections may be overcome : A Poem, in Six Cantos uniformiy with the above, may also be had; and the work is 
as proved by — - ae ager ae _ oo | Richard J Kennett, He. 80, Greet Quecn-ctfect, Lincetn's | *eenan ie 
ious Remarks on the Operation and Effects o: ‘omo- ichard James Kennett, No. 59, Great ¢ a —- MONTHLY PARTS, at Sixpence 

—.. By RICHARD BADNALL, Esq. fun Fields ; of whom may be bat, greets a CATALOGU E of WEEKLY NUMBERS, at oe seh 

London: Printed for Sherwood, Gilbert, aud Piper, Pater- | the newest AMERICAN PUBLICATIONS just received, at London : Published by J. W. Parker, West Strand; and sold 


noster-row. affixed prices. by all the Booksellers, &c, 





REVUE DES DEUX MONDES, 
A FRENCH AND FOREIGN REVIEW-MAGAZINE, 


PUBLISHED IN PARIS AND LONDON 
TWICE A MONTH. 


EDITED BY MONS. BULOZ. 





LA REVUE DES DEUX MONDES, qui parait deux fois par mois par N°. de 130 pages, est une Revue- 


Magazine de littérature frangaise et étrangére, de critique, voyages, philosophie, sciences et beaux arts. Mais outre ces divers articles, chaque N°. contient 
un ou plusieurs morceaux d’imagination, signés des premiers noms littéraires de la France. Tous les livres nouveaux importans, frangais ou étrangers, y sont 
aussi examinés par des hommes spéciaux ; tout ce qui a rapport a I’Angleterre y sera traité avec un soin particulier. Concurremment avec des travaux de 
critique sur la littérature anglaise, dont on s’est trop peu occupé jusqu’ici en France, la Revue des Deux Mondes publiera prochainement, sur les hommes 
—— la Grande-Bretagne, des lettres politiques et biographiques, a l’instar de celles qu’elle publie actuellement avec tant de succés sur les hommes d’état 
de la France. 





THE FOLLOWING WRITERS ARE CONTRIBUTORS TO THE REVUE DES DEUX MONDES. 


MM. Alfred de Vigny, Alex. Dumas, Victor Hugo, Augustin Thierry, A. Carrel, Sainte-Beuve; Ampére, Jouffroy, Lerminier, E. Burnouf, professeurs 
au Collége de France ; Loéve-Veimars, Fauriel, A. Barbier, A. de Musset, G. Sand, G. Planche, Ch. Magnin, Michelet, E. Quinet, A. Barchou, F. Cuvier, 
Fétis, Dr. Roulin, F. de Corcelle, C. de Montalembert, Henri Heine, Fenimore Cooper, les professeurs Libri et Orioli, E. Sue, A. Fontaney, Th. Lacordaire, 


B. Hall, &c. &c. 
THE FIRST NUMBER FOR JULY CONTAINS— 


I. Impressions de Voyages— Les Eaux d’ Aix, avec une nouvelle, par Alex. Dumas. 

II. Du Polythéisme Romain, ouvrage posthume de Benjamin Constant, article de critique philosophique, par M. Lerminier, professeur au Collége de France. 
Ill. Lettres familiéres sur U’ Inde, par MMfrea Duvaucel, voyageur frangais. 
IV. Mélanges de Sciences et d’ Histoire Naturelle, par le Dr. Roulin. 

V. Chronique anecdotique et littéraire de la quinzaine, livres nouveaux, &c. 


Les Nos, suivans de la Revue contiendront de nouvelles lettres sur l'histoire de France, par Augustin Thierry, l’auteur de la Conquéte de Angleterre par 
les Normands, et un essai critique et historique sur la musique en Angleterre, par M. Fétis. 
Price of each Number, 2s. 6d. The subscription for a year is 2/. 8s.; for six months, 1/.4s.; and three months, 15s. 


The London Agent of the Revue des Deux Mondes is Mr. Bailliére, 219, Regent-street, to whom all New Publications, of which it is 
desired that notices should appear, may be sent. 


RODGERS’S NEW SYSTEM OF CONTRACTS. 


J RODGERS, TAILOR, &c., 5, CITY ROAD, (a few doors from Finsbury-square,) most respectfully submits for 
¢ __ the Inspection of the NOBILITY and GENTRY, but more particularly the FASHIONABLE WORLD, the following NEW AND ADVANTAGEOUS 
SYSTEM OF CONTRACTS, which is founded on the most Equitable Principles, and can with confidence be recommended to the ‘ ECONOMIST,’ as possessing 
many superior and ‘ decided advantages’ over every other plan or scale that has hitherto claimed the attention of the Public. 

J. RODGERS’S ¢ MATHEMATICAL SYSTEM OF cUrrine’ is founded upon the most correct and perfect principles of MATHEMATICS, (and has obtained 
the decided approval of many of the first masters and scrutinizing Critics in the Trade,) ensures fitting the human shape in the most GRACEFUL AND ELEGANT 


































































STYLE. TABLE OF CONTRACTS. 
k ih . | Time when | Allowar Amount 3 wi 
Number of Suits me Price of each | Amount per - . Howancs |... per " Suits allowed 
per Year. * The Qualities of each. Suit if kept. | Year if kept. oe nei pedneer ler = in hand. 
bat Saaine ei ean = a 

Two Suits ..........| SUPERFINE (coloured)... 480 | 816 0 es oll 0 714 0 One 
Ditto .. -+-| Extra ditto (ditto) .. 5 5 0 1010 0 | Every Six 015 0 9 0 0 | do. 
Two Suits SUPERFINE (if Blue or Black) 550 10 10 0 Months. oll 0 9 8 0 | One 
Ditto .... Extra ditto age eee 60 0 | 20 0 +. BRR 1 A 
Three Suits . SUPERFINE (coloured). ............000ee0e0e i “ss mis 0 |. 016 0 1010 0 | Two 
Ditto ...........+| Extra ditto Dt aubiicnbatmninibtecnikieed 5 20 15 6 0 | EveryFour; 1 0 0 12 6 0 do. 
|Three Suits ........] SUPERFINE (if Blue or Black) .....see+eeeeeees 5 20 15 6 0 Months. 016 0 1218 0 | Two 
i eee Extra ditto TD. .dusamenksanacade ..| 516 0 17 8 0 _100/; 4 8 0 do. 
|Four Suits.......... “SUPERFINE (coloured)... ...cccccccccccccccccces 4 40 | 1616 0 | ols 0 13 4 0 Two 
| Ditto ... ++e-| Extra ditto GED  cccvcnccesesccccccssescces ilo 0 19 16 © |Every Three 130 15 4 0 do. 
SUPERFINE (if Blue or Black) ..........0+0.008 419 0 | 1916 0 Months. 018 0 16640 Two 
Extra ditto MD inuaddusananadenaseces 512 0 | 2 8 oO |_ _13 0 1716 0 do. 

SSUPERFINE (coloured). 420 | 2010 0 i tee 15 5 0 | two 
Extra ditto (ditto)....... «--| 416 0 | 240 0 | Every Ten 160 1710 0 | do. 
SUPERFINE (if Blue or Black) .............000 416 0 | 240 0 eeks. 110 315 0 | ‘Two 
Extra ditto — (Gitto) = cncccccevcccccvers 590); 50 | * 6:8 2015 0 | do. 
.-| SUPERFINE (coloured)..............00ceeeee mat eet ae © i : 1 3 0 17 2 0 | Two 
aaa Extra ditto | eee TT | 27 18 0 ty oy 18 0 19 10 0 | do, 
Six Suits ...... SUPERFINE (if Blue or Black) .........0.0.0000. | 413 0 | 2718 0 | Months. 130 {200/ Two 
MD. conseses --..| Extra ditto (ditto) Lehane abcde sii aiaacttuaciampininiaet i OFT et nme i 18s 0 2314 0 | do. 














* The quality termed ‘ Superfine’ is a very excellent Article; and that termed ‘ Ex/ra Superfine’ is the finest Saxony Wool, and in every respect the VERY BEST 
Clothes that can be produced ; (which should be borne in mind, as J. R. could make ‘ inferior’ Clothes at considerably lower prices,)—in short, if the most ENTIRE 
SATISFACTION is not given, the Purchaser has the right given him of returning them—at once a proof that wfi/ity, and not deceit, is the real object cf the Proprietor. 

Young Gentlemen’s Spencer, Denmark, Coburg, Opera, and Tunic Suits, made to fit in a very superior style, and in the most fashionable and tasteful manner, for 
a smaller Profit than is usually charged. 

Gentlemen requiring a single Suit of Clothes, and not disposed to contract per the year, can have them made at the price stated above in the ‘ Two Suits per Year’ column. 
No Clothes kept ready made ; but a Suit made in a few hours, if required.— Regimental and Naval Uniforms, Liveries, &c., upon equally advantageous Terms. 
TERMS IN LONDON—CASH ON DELIVERY. 

All Orders from the Country must be accompanied with Money, or an Order upon some Person in London for Payment. 
*,* Gentlemen addressing @ line per post (paid), can be waited upon with Patterns, if within Five Miles. 
N.B. RODGERS’S ‘SCIENTIFIC and MATHEMATICAL’ SYSTEM of CUTTING, taught to the Traps. Terms, Ten Guineas. 
RODGERS, TAILOR, No. 5, CITY ROAD, near FINSBURY SQUARE, LONDON. 
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HE QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
No. XCVIII. is just published. 
Contents. 
+ The Turkish Empire. 
ul. Rush’s Residence at the Court of London. 
111, Merivale’s Translation from the Greek ‘Anthologies. 
IV. The Turf. 
V. Wright’s new Translation of the Inferno of Dante. 
Vi. Mazas’ Memoirs of the French Revolution of 1530. 
VII. The Port Admiral. 
Vill, a, —— and Domestic Superstitions of the 
nof Persia 
IX. Slevtley | Coleridge’ 's Poems. 
X. Foreign and Domestic Polic 
obn Murray, Albemarle-street. 
Just published, in 8vo. price 3s. 
REATISE on_ the CONSTRUCTION, 
PRESERVATION, REPAIR, and IMPROVEMENT, of 
the VIOLIN, and of all Bow Instruments. 
By J. A. OT 0, Instrument-maker to the Arch-Duke of Weimar. 
‘From the German, with various Notes and Additions, by T. 
FARDELY, Professor of Languages and Music, Leeds. 
_ London : * Longman and Co. Leeds: J. Cross; and W. w. Kirk. 


SUMMER EXCURSIONS. 
Ina thick vol. with 94 Views and Maps, 15s. bd. 
G UIDE to all the WATERING and SEA- 
T BATHING PLACES, including the SCOTCH WATERING- 
PLACES ; containing full descriptions of each Place, and of 
striking Objects in their Environs: forming an agreeable Com- 
— during a Residence at any of the’ Places, or during a 
ummer Tour. With a Description of the Lakes, and a Tour 
through Wales, 
Descriptions of the Lakes in the North of 
England. By W. Wordsworth, Esq. With a Map. 5s. 6d. 
Original Picture of London, corrected to the 
proaent time: forming a complete Guide to the Metropolis and 
ts Environs, Re-edited by J, BRITTON, F.S.A. With upwards 
of 100 bina 8 and Maps and Plans. 9s. neatly bound ; with the 
Maps only, 
__London: Longmen, Rese, Orme, Brown, Green, & Longman. 


age JAMES CURRIE’S MEMOIRS. 
vols. 8vo. with Portrait, price 28s. 


In 
MEwott of the LIFE, WRITINGS, and 
CORRESPONDENCE of JAMES CURRIE, M.D. 
F.R.S. &e. (of Liverpool.) 
Edited by his Son, WM. WALLACE CURRIE. 

** There is so much sterling value in” these volumes, “ and 
they address so extensive a class of intelligent men, that we 
cannot doubt of their ample success.”.—Literary Gazelte. 

__London : Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, Green, & Longman. 











WATKINS’S BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY. 
In 1 large vol. 8vo. with a Biographical Chart, new edit. 25s, bds. 
NIVERSAL BIOGRAPHICAL DIC- 
TIONARY ; or, an Historical Account of the most emi- 
neut Persons of every Age and Nation, pxton arly, to Natives 
of Great Britain and Ireland. By JOHN WATKINS, LL.D. 
This mach-esteemed Dictionary is one of a most = prehen- 
sive Biographical Works extant; and, as a book of relerence, 
ses an unequalled degree of interest and utility. 
Lendon: Lo»gman, Kees, Orme, Brown, Green, and Co. 
i bis day 18 puvlished, iu 2 Vols. ovo. price los, the 2nd edit. of 
R. CHALMERS’ “"BRIDGEWATER 
TREAT ISE oe the Power, Wisdom, and Goodness of 
God, i uw the Ad of External Nature to the 
Moral and Intellectual Constitution of Man. 
London : William Pickering, Chancery-lane. 
This day is published, in 5 vols. price 12. 5s. cloth boards, _ 
1. RYDEN’S POETICAL WORKS 
with his Life by the Rev. JOHN MITFORD. 
2. Milton’s Poetical Works, with his Life by 
he Rev. John Mitford, 3 vols, 15s. 
3. Goldsmith’s Poetical Works, with his Life 
by the Rev. John Mitford. Price 5s. N 
4. Parnell’s Poetical W orks, with his Life 
the Rev. John Mitford. Foolscap 8vo. price Ss. forming 
Vol. 26 of the ALDINE EDITION of the POETS. 
William Pickering, Publisher, Cc “hancery- -lane, London. 

















THE FIRST YEAR, complete, is now ready, in 2 vols. bound, 
price 2is. each. The ey contain Sixty beautiful Illustrations of 
Portraits, Landscapes, and Costumes, produced by the most 
celebrated Artists, and above 500 Original Literary Articles by 
the most distinguished Writers. 

1E COURT MAGAZINE. 
Edited by the Hon. Mrs. NORTON, 

The JULY Number, just published, begins a new year, and 
er ag a favourable opportunity to commence subscribing to this 
richiy-embellished Monthly Periodical. 

Piliened by Edward Bull, 26, Holles-street, London; Bell 

and Bradfute, Edinburgh; and C umming, Dublin: supplied 

also by every Bookse lier and Ne wsman in the Kingdom. 





PHILOSOPHY IN SPORT. 
This day is published, price 8s. cloth, a new edition of 
HILOSOPHY in SPORT made SCIENCE 
in EARNEST. By a PHYSICIAN, Written expressly 
fog the Instruction of his own Children. Illustrated with nu- 
merous Cuts. , 

*,* The first edition of this valuable and instructive Work 
comprised three volumes: this new edition has been considerably 
improved by the Author ; is closely printed in one volume instead 
of three; and is sold at 8s. instead ofa guinea. 

London: Printed for Sherwood, Gilbert,aud Piper, Paternoster- 
row. 

RAMSAY’S HUTTON’S MATHEMATICS. 
In 1 large vol. 8vo. of 630 pages, illustrated by numerous 
diagrams, price 15s. in boards, 


Pacey nang of MATHEMATICS, com- 

sed for the use of the Royal Military Academy. By 

Cc TARLES HUTTON, LL.D. F.R.S. late Professor of Mathema- 

tics in that Institution. A new edition, entirely ng igo and 

very considerably enlarged, by William Ramsay, + Trinity 

College, Cambridge, Professor of Humanity in the University of 
asgow. 

Contents: Arithmetic—Algebra—Geometry—Conic Sections— 
Plane Trigonometry— —Surveying—Measuring—Solid Geometry— 
Mechanics — Hydrostaties — Hydraulic s— Pneumatics—Analytical 
Geometry —Difierential and Integral Catcalus. 

London: Printed for 'T. T, and J. Tegg, Cheapside ; R. Griffin 
and Co, Glasgow ; and John Cumming, *Bublin. 














RE be ready immediately, in 2 vols. post 8vo. 

G®* BAT. BRITAIN IN 1833. 
y BARON D’HAUSSEZ, 
Ex-Minoter of Marine to Charles X. 
Richard Bentley, New Burlington-street. 
New Edition, revised and corrected, 3 vols. post Svo, 
H E C a Ff E R ON. 
jited by LADY DACR 


Ed 
** Written with such refined taste as to be a stfectly delightful.” 
—Times. 
Richard Bentley, New Burlington-street. 

NEW and CHEAPER EDITION, complete in 2 vols. printed 
sae gy with the new edition of Byron’s W orks, Waverley 
Novels, &c. angers bound in cloth, with beautiful Portrait 

and Seven Plates, 12s. * a 
AMPBELL’S POETICAL WORKS. 
Contents: Pleasures of a eens of Wyoming— 
Theodric—Hohenlinden—Exile of Erin, a 
ALL THE MOST RECENT POEMS OF MR. 

CAM! PBELL. 


Richard Bentley, New Burlington-street. 
This day is published, in 3 vols. post BVO. 285. 6d. 
E L O R Ais! 


NE. 








By the Author of ‘ c aleb Williams,’ &c. 
** A tale of surpassing interest.”’—Scolsman. 
ichard Bentley, New Burlington-street. 


Dedicated, by permission, to His Majesty. 
In 2 vols. 8vo. 18 Embellishments, ly bound, 
NARRATIVE OF THE CAMPAIGNS OF 


HE COLDSTREAM GUARDS, 
By Colonel MAC KINNON, 

** A work full of amusement, embodying a vast variety of his- 
torical information, matters of general interest, biography, inci- 
dents, anecdotes, &c.””—Times. 

Richard Bentley, New Burlington-street. 
(Publisher in Ordinary to His Majesty.) 


New and Brg? Edition.—This day, in 2 vols, post 8vo. with 
I the Illustrations to the former impression, 
r 
ILD SPORTS of the WEST. 
** Every species of ‘ wild sport’ peculiar to the British 
Isies is here inimitably described.””— United Service Journal. 
ichard Bentley, New Burlington-street. 


SKETCHES OF THE COURT OF ENGLAND. 
In 3 vols. 8vo. with fine Portrait, and copious Memoir, 
ETTERS of HORACE WALPOLE 
CEARL of ORFORD) to SIR HORACE MANN 
British Envoy at the Courtof Tuscany, Now first published from 
the Originals, in the possession of the Eari of Waldegrave, 
Edited by LORD DOVER. 
Ri chard Bentley, New Burlington-street. 














NEW VOYAGE OF DISCOVERY. 
This day, in 2 vols. avo. with Plates, Maps, &c. 

By command of the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty, 
C: APTAIN OWEN’S NARRATIVE of 
VOYAGES 
UNDERTAKEN TO EXPLORE THE SHORES OF 
AFRICA, ARABIA, and MADAGASCAR, 
Richard Beutiey, New Burlington-street. 

(Publisher in Ordinary toH s Majesty.) 





Third Edition, aie te with Illustrative Notes, now first 


ad , 3 vols. post 8vo. 
OHRAB THE HOSTAGE. 
4 By the Author of ¢ Hajji Baba.’ 
“The best novel that has appeared for several years past.”’— 
Quarterly Review. 
Richard Bentley, New Burlington-street. 
~ Just ULEN by Dulau and Co. 37, Soho-squi are 
OSSELLINI I MON SUMENTI | dell’ 
EGITTO e deila NUBIA. Designate dalla Spedizione 
Scientifico-Letteraria Toscana in Egitto. “Distribuiti in ordine di 
Materie, interpreiati ed ijlustrati, Livraisons 1,2, and 3. Atlas 
folio, with one volume of Text in octavo, Price of each li- 
vraison, il. 7s. 





4th edition, just published, 2s. 6d. 


REATISE on STAMME RING and 

NERVOUS AFFECTIONS in SPEECH, with several ad- 

ditional Cases of Cure, medicinally treated to remove the Ner- 

yous Cause of the Disease. 

*OETT, Sen., M.R.C.S. 
Gloucester-p pie e, Portman-square 

Sold by Caiku and Budd, lis, Pall Mali; aud Highley, 32, 

Fleet-street. 








2 vols. post 8vo. price Is. 
cms TE R; or, JEW and GENTILE. 
By Mrs. LE MAN GRIMSTONE, 

Charles Fox, Paternoster-row. 


RADY. nnean's NEW WORK. 
W ready, 2 vols. post Svo. 
D® AM: ATIC SCE NES from REAL LIFE. 
By LADY MORGAN, 
Sannders = Otley, Public Library, Condnit-street. 
2 Vols. 


yw re post 540, 
HE INFIRMITIES OF GENIUS 
Illustrated, by referring the Anomalies in the Literary 
Character to the Habits and cou pinetiona Peculiarities of Men 
of Genius. By R. R. MADDEN, Esq. 
Author of* Travels in Turke vy,” &e. 
Saunders and Otley, Conduit?street. 


~ On Monday, rt +- instant, will be — in3 vols. 


8vo, price 11. 7s. boards 
ILLA G ‘E BELLES. A Noven. 


London: Baldwin and Cradock, Paternoster-row, 
DR. CHALMERS AND DR. a 


Just published, in 12mo. price 2s. 6d 
HE EVIDENCE of Dr. C ‘HALMERS 
and Dr. DOYLE on the POOR LAWS, given in 1830, 
before a Select Committee of the House of Commons on the 
State of Ireiand. 

**An interesting and useful little pamphlet volume....The 
best arguments on both sides that have appeared before or since. 
---.We conclude by repeating, read and compare their doc- 
trines.”"—Times. 

London; R. Groombridge, 6, Panyer-alley, Paternoster-row. 











ITALIAN. 
nd edition, considerably improved, 
NEW ITALIAN GRAMMAR; or, a 
Course of Lessons in the Italian Language. By ANGELO 
CERUTTI. Price 10s. 6d. $ 
A Key to the Exercises, contained in the 
New Italian Grammar. By Angelo Cerutti. Price 5s. 
London: Printed for Sherwood, Gilbert, and Piper, Paternoster. 
row. 
LORD BYRON. 
is day is published, in small 8v 

EV IE W of the LIFE and C Tt AR AC TER 

of LORD BYRON. 

«* The celebrated Article from the ‘ British Critic’ is now 
republished uniformly with Mr. Murray’s late Edition of ‘ Lord 
Byron’s Life and Works,’ so as to admit of being bound up with it, 

Printed for J. G. and F. siren St. Paul’s Churchyard, and 
w Waterloo-place, Pall Mall 





Price 1s. Nos. 


HE LIVE RPOOL, "MEDIC AL 
GAZETTE; or, Monthly Journal of orgy and the 
Collateral Sciences. Edited by Dr. HUNTER LA 
London: John Charchil!, 16, Princes-street, cass and Thos, 
Kave, Castle-street, Liverpool. 





Just published, 
HRONOLOGICAL, BIOGRAPHICAL, 
HISTORICAL, and Misc - LANEOUS EXERCISEs, 
ou a New Plan, x for Daily Use. 
By WILLIAM BUTLER. 
Ninth laues, 12mo. 7s. 6d. bound. 
London: Sold by Harvey and Darton; J. Harris; Simpkin 
and Marshali; and all Booksellers. 
SCENES IN SCOTLAND. 
Second edition, printed in duodecimo, —_ ee with 50 Ea- 
rravings, price 5s. in boa 
CENES in SCOTLAND, ‘with Sketches 
and Illustrations, Nagi Biographic al, and Literary, 
By JAMES HARRIS BROWN. 
and T. T. & J, 








Glasgow : Printed for R. Gritiin and Co, 
Tegg, Cheapside, London. Where may be ha 
Scenes in North Wales. Price 4s. 6d. bds. 
Under the Dire ction of the C onienlaten e of General Li terature and 
Education, aj) = nied by the Socie ty for Promoting 
hristian hnowledge 
OMESTIC N TED ANIMALS considered 
with reference to Civiliz: ation and the wens Smaili svo. 
with many Engravings. Price 3s. 6d. cloth lettered. 
Loudon; John W. Parker, Saturday BMagazin Office, West 
Strand. 


Under the Direction of the Committee of General Literature and 
Education, appointed by the Ss rcivty for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge fi 
HREE WEEKS r PALES TINE and 
LEBANON, With Vie Pric . clot! lettered. 
London: John W. Parker, “Saturday tease Otlice, West 
Strand. 





















Under the Direction of the Committee of General Literature and 
Education, a by the Soc aes for Promoting 
istian Kuowlec Z 
EADINGS | in POET RY . A Selection 
from the best ENGLISH POETS, from Spenser to the 
Present Time; and Specimens of several AMERICAN POETS 
of deserved reputation; with a History of English Poetry, and 
an Essay ov Versification. Cloth lette red, 48. 6d. 
London: John W. Parker, Saturday Magazine Office, West 
Strand. 


Just published 
ISCELLANEOUS QU ESTIONS, re- 
lating on to ENGLISH HISTOR Y and BIO- 
GRAPHY. WILLIAN! BUTLER 
Think edition, 12mo. 4s. bound 
London: Sold by Harvey aud Darton; J. Harris; Simpkin 
and Marshal : and all a ksellers. 
pcm are ust published, 


A®ituMe TICAL 
By WILLIAM BUTLE 


Sixteenth edition. 8d wed. 

*,* This work contains, in addition to the usual Tables of 
Weigh nts and Measures, an Account of the Coinage and Popula- 
tion of the U om; Seristure Measures; Jewisa 

7 aud meres Coins ane onies ; 
» Conquest; I rthdays of 
the Royal F. cate Sovereigns of Boee ppe, with the time of their 
Birth and Pear Ble Explanation of Astronomical Signs; Lengths 
of Miles in different C ountries 5 Population of the World; Lists 
of Stamps for Receipts, &c.; Table of Hackney- a ‘oac h Far e353 
Tables to Cale ulate Wages; Pe rpetnal Almanac, a 

Loudon: Sold by Ha: vey and Darton; J. dais: Simpkin 
and Marshali; and all Booksellers. 

WALKER ON CHESS. 
Just pul blished, second edition, 
NEW TREATISE on CHESS; con- 
taining the manos its of the Game, explained on Scien- 
tific Principles; with the best Methods of aying the most 
brilliant Openings and difficult Ends of Gan as practised by 
the first Players of the London and Westmi oy Chess Clubs 
including numerous oriziual Positions; aud a Selection ot Filly 
New Chess Problems. 
By GEORGE WALKEI 

London: Printed for Sherwood, Gilbert, + Paternoster- 
Tow, 

*,* The first edition of Mr. Waiker’s Treatise on Chess was 
on hy off in a tew months. The second e dition, now oflered to We 

Chess world, is entirely re-written, with mach new and original 
matter ; ~ c fue ing a complete an alt sis of the Musio and Bishop's 
Gambits, the best. Methods of vl aying whic h have never before 

wen rk ( 5s. td.) is closely printed 
in ormati n than will be 

t. The Author's 





TABLES. 






































fowud in a guinea volun 
main object has been to offer a Sciet spe ndium to the 
Chess Player, of a size and price thats halhcome within the reach 
of all classes, 





London: J. Hotmes, Took’s Court, Chancery Lane. 
Published every Saturday at the ATHEN/UM OFFICE, No. 25 
Catherine Street, Strand, by J. FRANCIS; and sold’ by ail 
Booksellers aud New syenders i in Town and Country. 
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